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From  the  Editor 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Frontier  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Mr.  Denis  Healey  grapple  with  the  fearful  problems  presented  by 
the  existence  of  modern  armaments.  They  would  both,  I  think,  agree 
that  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  without  a  change  of  atmosphere 
in  the  world.  So  long  as  the  cold  war  continues  the  danger  of  hot  war 
is  greatly  increased.  That  has  been  shown  in  Quemoy — and  in  other 
places,  too.  While  “East”  and  “West”  distrust  each  other  as  they 
do,  each  will  arm  against  the  other.  There  have  been  times  when 
both  seem  to  have  been  obsessed  with  arms  but  each  side  has  always 
realised  in  its  saner  moments  that  this  contest  will  not  be  decided  by 
arms  alone.  And  lately  there  have  been  indications  of  an  increasing 
understanding  that  the  two  systems  are  already  locked  in  “peaceful 
competition”  for  the  world’s  loyalty. 

Unless  we  take  this  to  heart  “western”  civilisation  will  go  down. 
That  would  not  be  the  end  of  the  world  but  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  be  measured  with  the  same  measure  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Christians  ought  to  know  that  life  is  always  precarious  and  I  see  no 
good  reason  for  dismay.  But  to  take  some  obvious  instances,  if 
Anglicans  realised  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  they  would  be  less 
complacent  about  the  present  method  of  appointing  Bishops  in  the 
Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York.  And  if  all  our  people  realised 
what  poverty  and  misery  there  is  in  the  world,  they  would  look  with 
different  eyes  on  the  coloured  people  who  come  here  in  search  of 
work.  I  now  quote  some  words  from  a  recent  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Jenkins  at  the  King’s  Weigh  House  : 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  about  people  of  liberal  sentiment  in  this  country 
in  these  days.  They  are  extremely  sensitive  about  the  importance  of  avoiding 
colour  bars  and  are  quick  to  condemn  efforts  to  discriminate  against  people 
on  the  level  of  social  life  and  personal  relationships  because  of  the  colour  of 
their  skin.  This  is  altogether  to  the  good,  especially  because  of  the  attitude 
of  many  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  But  they  are  comparatively 
uninterest^  in  the  large  questions  of  the  relation  between  the  privileged  and 
the  handicapped  peoples  of  the  world  and  of  the  increasingly  urgent  problems 
created  for  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  mankind  by  the  widening  gap  between 
them.  The  result  is  that  their  profession  of  generous  sentiments  can  often 
seem  like  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  cling  to  all  the  advantages  of  privilege 
and  yet  want  to  feel  virtuous  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 

I  always  get  angry  when  people  explain  the  lack  of  social  idealism  of  the 
young  on  the  ground  that  the  social  justice  for  which  their  fathers  fought  has 
now  been  won.  These  people  remind  us  that  the  fight  is  only  beginning  and 
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that  it  is  self-centredness  and  self-indulgence  on  our  part  which  prevent  us 
from  seeing  it. 

tht 

If  in  the  next  twenty  years  we  invest  enough  money  and  brains  in  as 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  if  we  bring  enough  spiritual  insight  to 
the  investment.  West  Indians  will  no  longer  want  to  come  here  as 
unskilled  labourers.  But  the  investment  of  money  will  have  to  be 
on  a  far  greater  scale  than  we  have  imagined  ;  and  those  who  carry 
out  the  investment  will  need  to  have  resolution  and  humility  combined  ‘f 
in  a  way  that  is  rare  among  missionaries  and  rarer  still,  though  not 
unknown,  among  business  men.  To  take  our  proper  share  in  the 
development  of  the  British  West  Indies  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  task 
as  British  and  a  still  smaller  part  of  the  task  of  the  whole  western 
world.  Italy  has  a  harder  task  in  her  own  undeveloped  South  and  Pj 
France  has  an  infinitely  harder  task  in  Algeria.  P' 

In  the  long  run  Communism,  or  some  new  system  as  yet  uninvented, 
will  prevail  unless  the  “West”  can  do  three  things.  It  must  show  that  ^ 
it  has  an  economy  that  can  progress  steadily  and  rapidly  without 
slumps.  It  must  make  the  coloured  peoples  feel  that  the  white  peoples 
accept  them  as  equals.  It  must  help  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  | 
and  Latin  America  to  live  a  more  abundant  life.  And  it  must  do  all 
this  at  a  time  when  mouths  are  increasing  much  faster  than  food  has 
ever  increased  in  the  past. 

None  of  this  is  impossible.  The  population  problem  will  not  solve 
itself  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  solved.  If  the  standard  of 
living  is  raised  high  enough,  past  experience  suggests  that  population 
will  tend  to  equilibrium.  But  to  reach  that  point  will  need  an  effort 
beyond  all  our  present  ambitions.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Labour  party — but  the  suggestion  has  not  met  an  encouraging  response 
— th 't  we  should  set  aside  one  per  cent,  of  our  national  income  for  the 
development  of  backward  areas.  That  might  do  for  a  start  but  in 
the  end  we  shall  not  get  off  so  lightly. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  is  to  decide  where  the  burden  is  to  fall. 

If  we  decide  to  spend  a  certain  percentage  of  our  national  wealth  in 
this  way,  who  is  to  pay?  Shall  we  increase  taxation  or  withhold 
increases  of  wages  or  allow  our  currency  to  inflate,  thereby  placing  the 
burden  on  pensioners  and  other  people  with  fixed  incomes  ?  Or  is 
there  some  other  way?  t 

To  state  the  problem  is  daunting  ;  but  to  tackle  it  seriously  might 
take  our  minds  off  atomic  war.  After  a  few  years  of  wholehearted 
peaceful  competition  with  the  “East”  the  atmosphere  would  be 
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changed.  We  might  find  ourselves  less  obsessed  on  both  sides  with 
the  thought  of  military  conflict  and  more  prepared  to  take  disarmament 
as  a  serious  possibility  and,  in  the  end,  as  a  necessity  for  our  survival. 


Notting  Hill 

We  have  often  been  told  both  by  our  friends  and  our  enemies  that 
if  we  in  Britain  had  a  serious  racial  problem  we  might  behave  very 
like  most  white  people  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  or  even 
South  Africa.  Notting  Hill  has  shown  all  too  clearly  that  this  might 
show  itself  to  be  true  if  we  continue  to  drift  without  a  policy  for 
making  coloured  people  at  home  in  our  national  life.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  what  such  a  policy  might  consist  of,  but  this  is  the 
time  for  Christians  to  do  what  they  can  as  individuals.  There  are 
fewer  than  200,000  coloured  people  in  this  country.  It  is  their  con¬ 
centration  in  a  few  pockets  that  leads  to  tension. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Daniel  Jenkins  has  worked  this  point  out  more 
fully  in  the  sermon  which  I  have  already  quoted.  I  give  his  words  : 

What  happens  at  present  is  clear  enough.  Jobs  are  most  available  for  these 
people  in  the  big  cities  and  they  have  to  find  places  to  live  where  they  can. 
They  naturally  gravitate  to  the  poorer  neighbourhoods,  and  especially  to  those 
awkward  transitional  places  where  family  houses  have  been  split  up  into 
tenements.  But  these  are  already  the  chief  problem  neighbourhoods  of  our 
own  communities.  They  have  a  shifting,  restless  population  who  impose  great 
strain  on  the  community  services — the  people  who  make  up  the  waiting  lists 
for  council  houses  and  who  crowd  the  out-patients’  departments  of  the  hospitals 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  police  courts  as  well.  It  is  these  neighbourhoods 
which  are  required  to  bear  the  main  brunt  of  this  new  invasion,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  which  are  very  nearly  the  least  competent  in  the  whole  country 
to  do  so.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  trouble  arises? 

If,  then,  those  of  us  who  live  in  Westminster  and  Hampstead  and  Bourne¬ 
mouth  and  Malvern  feel  it  right  to  insist  that  immigration  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  the  Mother  Country  should  remain  substantially  free,  we  haye  a 
public  duty  to  insist  that  the  immigrants  should  be  spread  more  evenly  through¬ 
out  the  whole  corrununity,  so  that  neighbourhoods  with  greater  social  resources 
can  take  the  strain  from  those  already  overpressed.  There  may  be  problems 
attached  to  integrating  a  hundred  West  Indian  individuals  and  families  into  the 
setting  of  the  Esher  Urban  District  Council  but  they  are  nothing  compared 
to  those  created  by  the  arrival  of  another  thousand  into  the  Notting  Hill  and 
Brixton  areas.  We  can  save  some  of  the  ener^  expended  on  indignation  at 
the  Teddy  Boys  of  Notting  Hill  for  thinking  out  imaginative  schemes  of  helpii^ 
people  from  abroad  fit  in  more  easily  in  other  places. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  Christian  people  could  do.  Some  of 
them  are  already  doing  some  of  it.  But  they  could  do  much  more  to 
give  coloured  people  a  chance  to  make  their  homes  in  places  where 
their  presence  creates  no  great  problem.  How  many  parishes,  how 
many  Christian  property  owners  have  taken  this  challenge?  How 
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many  landladies  ?  How  many  people  with  a  room  to  let  ?  The  ^ 
British  respond  to  an  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  them.  Let  the  " 
appeal  now  be  made. 

First-aid  must  come  first  but  it  will  be  useless  if  the  causes  of  the  ^ 
disease  are  not  tackled.  We  still  know  little  about  the  causes  of  racial 
friction  here  and  in  other  countries.  Study  is  needed  and  Christians 
should  initiate  and  take  part  in  this  study.  One  hopes  that  the  newly  ^ 
founded  Institute  of  Race  Relations  will  help  here.  But  no  study 
and  no  personal  friendliness  will  relieve  the  poverty  which  makes  p 

West  Indians,  West  Africans,  Indians  and  Pakistanis  exchange  their  ,  r 
homelands  for  our  fog  and  rain  and  our  stand-offish  social  life.  a 

The  greatest  need  of  the  present  age  is  to  rouse  the  compassionate  r 
imagination  of  the  white  peoples.  The  missionary  societies,  who  have  e 
a  good  record  in  this  matter,  could  do  more  to  stir  public  opinion.  1 
So  could  Inter-Church  Aid.  So  could  every  Christian  within  the  f 
measure  of  his  opportunities.  In  particular  Christians  working  in  ^ 
Television  have  at  their  disposal  the  most  powerful  of  all  means  of  i 
rousing  the  imagination  of  a  whole  people.  Here  is  the  need  of  the  1 

world.  Here  is  the  chance  for  the  Churches  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1 

a  way  that  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  present-day  men  and  women  and  ' 
children.  1 

( 

The  Russian  Church  and  the  W.C.C.  ’ 

Last  August  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  as  an  interpreter  at  , 
the  conversations  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  at  Utrecht. 

At  a  time  when  the  politicians  of  “East”  and  “West”  were  failing 
to  arrange  a  “Summit  Conference,”  leaders  of  the  Church  on  both 
sides  of  the  iron  curtain  were  meeting  and  discussing  controversial 
matters  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  understanding.  That  is 
already  something.  An  agreed  record  of  the  talks  has  been  prepared 
and,  though  it  will  not  be  published,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  shown  in  confidence  to  responsible  public  men  in  the  “East” 
as  well  as  in  the  “West.”  It  is  possible  that  this  kind  of  friendly  inter¬ 
change  may  prove  more  persuasive  than  the  angry  interchanges  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  would  be  fatal  for  the  churches  to  play  at 
amateur  diplomacy  but  they  can  help  in  bringing  each  side  to  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  other’s  point  of  view.  This  is  important  because 
there  is  a  genuine  element  of  misunderstanding  in  the  present  friction, 
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even  though  much  friction  would  remain  after  all  misunderstanding 
was  removed. 

The  Russian  delegation,  led  by  the  Metropolitan  Nicholas,  expressed 
a  clear  view  on  the  question  of  peace,  but  they  listened  with  attention 
to  other  views.  Both  sides  agreed,  in  the  words  of  the  communiqu6, 
that  “further  contacts  would  be  needed  in  order  to  achieve  agreement 
about  the  different  ways  towards  peace  which  each  is  following”. 

Fears  that  the  Russian  delegation  would  be  chiefly  concerned  with 
politics  were  natural  but  proved  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  the  communique  puts  theological  questions  of  “Faith 
and  Order”  before  peace.  As  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  said 
recently  (in  Sobornost),  “the  Orthodox  Church  is  like  an  island  of 
eternity  in  the  visible  world,  serenely  refusing  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
large  part  of  the  movement  of  history.”  The  theology  of  the  Christian 
frontier  is  strange  to  the  Eastern  Church.  So  the  concern  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  for  questions  of  “Life  and  Work”  looks 
at  first  sight  to  Russian  Christians  as  if  it  were  worldly  and  even 
political.  The  Russians  were  anxious  above  all  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  “Faith  and  Order”  was  not  being  overshadowed  by  “Life  and 
Work.”  1  was  impressed  by  the  skill  and  penetration  with  which 
Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  and  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry  dealt  with  these 
questions.  I  think  that  the  Russians  were  equally  impressed.  And 
the  presence  of  an  outstanding  Greek  Church  leader.  Metropolitan 
James  of  Melita,  in  the  World  Council’s  delegation  helped  to  bridge 
the  gap  in  understanding  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christians. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  meetings  was  informal  and  relaxed.  The 
chairmanship  alternated  between  Metropolitan  Nicholas  and  Dr.  Fry, 
but  the  delegates  were  hardly  aware  which  was  in  the  chair,  so  good 
was  the  understanding  between  them.  Plain  speaking  in  love  and 
courtesy  was  the  rule.  Each  side  showed  readiness  to  listen  to  the 
other  and  a  shrewd  understanding  of  just  how  far  any  point  should  be 
pressed.  On  some  points  a  full  explanation  was  sufficient  to  secure 
agreement.  But  this  was  only  a  first  meeting  and  many  matters  were 
left  for  a  fuller  treatment  in  subsequent  contacts.  There  was  good 
co-operation  in  matters  of  translation  and  drafting.  Such  difficulties 
as  occurred  did  not  concern  misunderstanding  between  those  taking 
part  in  the  conference  so  much  as  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding 
by  those  who  had  not  been  present.  The  Russians  in  particular 
attached  great  importance  to  carrying  other  branches  of  the  Orthodox 
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Church  with  them  in  any  approach  to  closer  relations  with  the  World  f 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  now  been  invited  to  send 
observers  to  future  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  ; 
Council.  There  is  a  good  hope  that  the  invitation  will  be  accepted. 
And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Russians  taking  part  informally  in  ’ 
other  ecumenical  meetings,  whether  these  concern  “Faith  and  Order” 
or  “Life  and  Work.”  Moreover,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  other 
Churches  in  the  Soviet  Union  may  follow  the  lead  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  seeking  closer  relations  with  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
But  these  new  links  are  fragile  and  no  one  can  foresee  what  difficulties 
lie  ahead. 

Lambeth 

As  the  Anglican  editor  of  an  ecumenical  journal  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  Anglicans  ought  to  take  the  Lambeth  Conference  as  an 
occasion  for  humility  ;  as  indeed  some  of  them  do.  The  largest 
church  in  Christendom  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  are  the  next  largest.  Even  among  the  remainder,  Anglicans 
are  by  no  means  the  largest  church.  We  are  not  much  to  look  at. 
If  we  have  a  special  calling  that  is  not  because  of  any  special  virtue  on 
our  part.  God’s  calling  seldom  falls  where  man  would  expect.  And 
we  have  so  often  failed  to  live  up  to  our  calling  that  we  alone  are  to 
blame  if  the  world  fails  to  see  that  our  earthen  vessels  contain  a  special 
treasure.  But  having  said  that,  we  are  bound  to  go  on  to  say  that 
we  believe  that  our  church  has  a  calling.  If  it  were  not  so  we  would 
have  no  right  to  exist  as  a  separate  church. 

To  say  that  there  is  an  Anglican  calling  is  not  to  deny  any  other 
calling.  The  glory  of  one  is  not  dimmed  by  the  other.  Every  people 
is  the  people  of  God  and  the  glory  and  honour  of  every  nation  shall 
be  brought  into  the  new  Jerusalem.  Anglicanism  does  not  contain 
everything  that  constitutes  the  special  treasure  which  the  English  people 
have  been  given  in  trust  for  the  universal  Church,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
significant  part  of  that  treasure. 

As  the  months  go  by  I  believe  it  will  become  clear  that  the  Lambeth 
Report  is  important  for  the  whole  Church  of  God.  The  statements 
on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  on  eucharistic  doctrine  show  how  the 
wounds  of  controversy  among  ourselves  are  healing.  And  this  is 
important  for  the  healing  of  other  divisions  too.  It  was  resolved  at 
Lambeth  that  the  churches  and  provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
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could  be  in  full  communion  from  the  outset  with  the  United  Church 
of  Lanka  (Ceylon),  if  the  proposed  union  of  churches  in  Ceylon  goes 
through.  Subject  to  certain  modifications,  the  same  would  apply  to 
the  proposed  unions  in  North  India  and  Pakistan.  This  is  of  the 
first  importance.  In  the  past  it  has  been  said  with  some  reason  that 
it  was  difficult  to  discuss  reunion  with  the  Anglican  churches  because 
it  was  impossible  to  make  out  what  plan  for  reunion  they  would 
eventually  accept.  Anglicans  now  have  the  indefinable  but  weighty 
authority  of  Lambeth  for  saying  that  Ceylon  provides  a  model  which 
is  acceptable  to  us. 

In  North  India  and  Pakistan  the  position  is  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  a  Methodist  episcopate  which  is  not  in  the  apostolic 
succession,  and  as  the  Lambeth  fathers  point  out,  the  provisions  of 
the  Plan  of  Union  for  securing  a  united  and  acceptable  ministry  are 
“undoubtedly  confusing.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  prayed  that  eventually 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  rite  for  this  all  important  purpose  will  be 
worked  out. 

On  p.  2.43  of  the  report  there  occurs  a  sentence  which  has  not  yet 
attracted  all  the  attention  it  deserves  :  “It  is  the  Committee’s  opinion 
that  the  Anglican  Churches  ought  to  be  ready  to  recognise  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  as  true  parts  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  and  that  the  spiritual  effectiveness  of  their  ministerial  orders 
ought  not  to  be  implicitly  or  explicitly  questioned.”  These  carefully 
chosen  words  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the  very  reasonable  demands  of 
non-episcopal  churches  which  are  contemplating  closer  relations 
with  Anglicanism. 

1  have  no  wish  to  plunge  into  the  controversy  raised  by  the  resolution 
on  “family  planning,”  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
significant  thing  is  not  so  much  the  conclusion  reached  as  the  theology 
which  lay  behind  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  critics  have  attacked 
the  conclusion  without  coming  to  grips  with  the  Bishops*  concern 
for  the  whole  family  as  part  of  God’s  design  for  the  world. 


The  Psalms  and  the  Christian  Frontier 

Sometime  ago  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  on  the  “Christian  frontier” 

I  was  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  helped  him  to  get  through 
I  the  rough  and  tumble  of  a  secular  vocation.  I  said  something  banal 
about  the  New  Testament  and  my  friend  replied  ;  “No.  In  this  case 
^  I  often  find  more  help  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  terrible  situations 
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that  people  get  into  in  the  Old  Testament  are  so  like  the  difficulties  f 
of  one’s  own  life,” 

Of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Psalms  are  found  by  * 
many  Christians  to  give  the  greatest  help  in  trouble  and  the  best 
expression  of  Christian  praise.  But  no  book  presents  greater  difficul¬ 
ties  to  Christian  use.  Recently  I  have  come  across  two  books  about 
the  Psalms  which  have  helped  me.  One  is  The  Psalms  as  Christian 
Praise,  by  D.  B.  Y,  Scott  in  the  series  of  World  Christian  Books.  ^ 
It  gives  just  the  scholarly  information  which  helps  one  to  use  the 
psalms  devotionally.  The  other  book  is  Professor  C.  S,  Lewis’ 
Reflections  on  the  Psalms  (Bles,  12s.  6d.).  Prof.  Lewis  says  in  the 
introduction  ;  “This  is  not  a  work  of  scholarship.  ...  I  write  for  the 
unlearned  about  things  in  which  I  am  unlearned  myself  .  .  .  talking 
about  difficulties  I  have  met  or  lights  I  have  gained,  when  reading^ 
the  Psalms.  ...  I  am  ‘comparing  notes,’  not  presuming  to  instruct.” 
This  is  a  brave  and  honest  book.  The  author  wrestles  with  real 
difficulties  and  his  wrestling  will  help  other  wrestlers. 
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The  Crown  of  Mr.  Eliot's  Work 


In  The  Elder  Statesman  Mr,  T.  S.  Eliot  has  written  a  contemporary 
Everyman,  You  and  I  and  everyone  are  the  Elder  Statesman.  All : 
Mr.  Eliot’s  previous  plays  seem  to  be  a  preparation  for  this  play.  ^  b 
Here  at  last  he  has  found  the  perfect  form  for  what  he  wants  to  say ;  |  ® 
and  he  goes  so  quietly  beyond  what  he  has  said  before  that  one  may  ■  b 
not  take  in  at  once  what  he  is  doing  to  one.  In  The  Elder  Statesman  ” 
the  teaching  of  modern  psychology  about  the  neurotic  self  and  the 
true  self  and  the  Christian  teaching  about  contrition  and  forgiveness  ^ 
come  together  naturally  and  lead  to  a  showing  of  the  true  nature  of 
love  that  is  simpler  and  more  direct  than  anything  in  English  literature  b 
for  many  years.  Every  difficulty  is  faced  through  to  the  end,  so  that 
in  the  end  a  very  simple  honest  statement  about  love  carries  conviction.  “ 
When  this  play  has  had  time  to  work  its  way  into  the  consciousness  o 
of  our  generation  I  think  we  shall  be  less  mawkish  and  more  out- 
spoken  in  our  intimate  relations.  The  play  makes  no  open  appeal 
to  religion  but  in  its  quiet  way  it  may  start  the  conversion  of  many  b 
souls.  J.W.L. 
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THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 


Not  by  Dread 
Alone 

Mr.  PHILIP  TOYNBEE’S  book  The  Fearful  Choice  contains 
an  Essay  by  him  on  “Nuclear  Warfare  and  a  Policy  to  avoid 
it,”  with  twenty-two  comments  on  his  essay  by  various  con¬ 
tributors  of  whom  I  was  one,  and  (in  a  postscript)  his  reply  to  them. 
I  am  told  that  my  very  modest  comment  has  caused  among  some 
readers  of  it  a  “barrage  of  misunderstanding”  while  a  few  newspapers 
by  taking  one  or  two  sentences  of  it  out  of  their  context  and  passing  a 
mistaken  judgement  on  them  have  greatly  increased  the  area  of  possible 
misunderstanding.  Since  the  subject  is  one  of  such  tragic  possibilities, 
it  may  be  helpful  if  I  try  to  show  my  comment  in  its  proper  light. 

Mr.  Toynbee’s  argument  was  that  since  a  nuclear  war  would  involve 
the  total  destruction  of  this  country  and  perhaps  of  the  human  race 
at  an  unspeakable  cost  in  human  suffering  and  anguish,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  war  breaking  out  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs  ; 
our  policy  therefore  must  be  immediate  acceptance  from  Russia  of  the 
best  available  terms  ;  and,  if  America  would  not  go  with  us,  then  we 
must  unilaterally  renounce  the  use  and  possession  of  our  own  nuclear 
weapons  and  refuse  to  allow  the  continued  presence  of  American 
arms  on  our  soil. 

Mr.  Toynbee  asked  me,  as  he  asked  others,  for  a  brief  comment  on 
his  thesis.  I  was  unable  to  regard  the  policy  he  proposed  as  either 
necessary  or  wise.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  me  a  policy  based  entirely 
upon  fear  of  what  might  happen  if  in  fact  nuclear  warfare  did  break 
out.  Indeed  in  his  postscript  Mr.  Toynbee  says  that  he  wrote  his 
essay  “in  a  state  of  acute  distress  and  fear.” 

My  brief  comment  was  in  effect  that  while  I  fully  agreed  about  the 
horror  of  the  possible  consequences,  I  was  convinced  that  it  is  never 
right  to  settle  policy  simply  out  of  fear.  There  must  be  some  better 
motive  than  that.  Lord  Portal  of  Hungerford  made  the  same  point 
more  pungently  in  these  words  : 

Someone  has  said  that  fear  is  a  bad  ad>'iser,  and  I  do  not  think  the  truth 
of  this  could  ever  be  more  clearly  shown  than  it  is  by  your  pamphlet. 
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Here  is  a  consideration  of  very  great  importance  which  should  be  I 
borne  in  mind  in  any  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  warfare  1 
or  indeed  of  any  other  human  hazard.  Fear  is  a  factor  in  most 
human  calculations — fear  of  something,  fear  of  someone.  It  often 
plays  a  useful  part  by  warning  us  to  be  careful  and  not  foolhardy. 
Perhaps  more  often,  it  presents  a  temptation  to  us  to  run  away  from 
duty.  It  may  sometimes  neither  warn  nor  tempt  but  simply  paralyse 
or  produce  panic.  When  fear  takes  a  noble  form  and  is  fear  only  i 
for  others,  it  may  all  the  more  mislead  by  letting  us,  in  our  anxiety 
for  them,  treat  possibilities  as  though  they  were  already  realities  and 
hypothetical  dangers  as  though  they  were  realised  disasters.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  Fear  is  a  bad  adviser.  If  critics  wanted  to 
make  public  reference  to  my  comments  in  this  book,  here  was  a  piece 
of  advice  to  which  attention  might  well  have  been  drawn,  since  very 
many  people  in  discussing  nuclear  war  allow  themselves  and  their 
judgements  to  be  almost  entirely  dominated  by  fear  of  the  physical 
horrors  which  it  would  inflict  upon  this  and  other  countries  or  indeed 
upon  the  human  race.  An  American  journal  summed  up  my  con¬ 
tribution  excellently  by  saying  that  it  was  “a  tart  reminder  that  man 
cannot  live  by  dread  alone.” 

But  I  was  not  content  just  to  say  to  Mr.  Toynbee  that  fear  is  a  bad 
adviser  :  I  asked  myself  what  he  was  afraid  of.  The  answer  was  clear. 
He  was  afraid  (as  indeed  we  all  must  be)  because  if  there  were  to  be 
a  nuclear  war, 

(a)  a  great  many  people  would  suffer  an  appalling  amount  of 
physical  pain  or  maiming. 
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(p)  the  human  race  might  be  destroyed.  | 

These  fears  are  both  legitimate  and  formidable.  They  cannot  be 
honestly  faced  and  overcome  without  raising  certain  strictly  theo¬ 
logical  problems.  It  was  not  possible  in  a  brief  comment  to  discuss 
these  problems  ;  but  it  was  possible  just  to  glance  at  them ;  and 
since  the  theological  problems  are  old  and  familiar  I  thought  that  a 
glance  would  be  enough.  I  wished  only  to  indicate  that  these  two 
fears  were  not  enough  by  themselves  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  policy 
which  he  was  trying  to  establish.  One  newspaper  commented: 
“If  this  is  the  only  spiritual  guidance  the  Primate  can  offer  anxious 
millions  on  this  supreme  question,  he  had  better  hold  his  peace.” 
It  was  in  fact  not  spiritual  guidance  at  all,  nor  was  it  offered  to  anxious 
millions,  but  (as  a  reference  to  the  book  would  have  shown)  it  was  a 
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criticism  of  a  particular  point  in  an  argument  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Toynbee. 

I  must  now  refer  more  fully  to  the  two  theological  questions 
towards  which  I  glanced. 

(A)  Mr.  Toynbee  was  afraid  of  the  physical  suffering  which  would 
be  caused.  This  is  part  of  the  old  and  distressing  problem  involved 
in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  reality  of  God’s  love  with  the  existence 
of  human  pain.  This  problem  of  suffering  does  not  increase  in 
difficulty  as  more  people  suffer  or  as  people  suffer  more.  It  is  not  a 
quantitative  problem  at  all.  So  far  as  quantity  goes,  each  person  can 
only  suffer  so  much  physical  pain  as  his  body  can  stand  without  loss 
of  consciousness.  The  theological  problem  is  to  understand  how 
God,  who  is  the  God  of  mercy  and  pity,  can  tolerate  that  even  one 
man  or  woman  or  child  should  suffer  the  extremities  of  human  physical 
and  spiritual  pain.  The  Christian  answer  is  to  be  found  by  looking 
first  at  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  and  then  at  His  Resurrection.  I 
said  in  my  comment  that  Christ  in  His  Crucifixion  showed  us  how  to 
suffer  creatively.  In  his  postscript  Mr.  Toynbee  says  ;  “I  can  see 
little  creative  in  the  kind  of  passive  death  or  anguish  which  would 
j  result  from  nuclear  war.”  Then  he  has  not  looked  far  enough.  All 
death  and  all  forms  of  anguish  are  passive — something  to  be  endured  ; 
and  death  or  anguish  caused  by  nuclear  war  do  not  differ  in  kind 
from  death  or  anguish  caused  by  a  train  disaster  or  a  road  accident 
or  a  house  on  fire.  The  creativeness  is  not  in  the  kind  or  degree  of 
physical  sufifering,  but  in  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  endured, 
as  the  Crucifixion  shows.  Not  infrequently  in  our  experience  of 
other  people’s  dying  we  can  see  something  being  created  or  failing  to 
be  created  in  them  as  they  suffer  and  die.  God  sees  the  final  result 
as  each  member  of  the  human  family  comes  before  Him  on  the 
other  side. 

What  I  have  said  applies  to  us  in  our  capacity  as  sufiFerers.  Quite 
other  moral  and  theological  questions  arise  when  we  ourselves  are 
called  upon  to  cause  suffering  to  other  people ;  and  they  are  inherent, 
of  course,  in  the  problem  of  nuclear  warfare  since  in  one  aspect  of 
it  our  nation,  and  we  as  its  citizens,  might  be  called  on  to  cause  or 
at  the  least  to  connive  at  the  human  suffering  entailed.  But  these 
questions  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  directly  raised  by  Mr.  Toynbee. 
They  involve  many  complicated  aspects  of  the  exercise  of  human 
responsibility,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  statesmen  in  particular  to 
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which  no  reference  was  made  in  his  essay.  But  here,  too,  men  must*  ly 
not  exercise  responsibility  by  dread  alone,  but  “by  every  word  that|  ni( 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.”  However  that  may  be,  I  was '  - 

dealing  only  with  Mr.  Toynbee’s  essay;  and  it  was  my  view  that  her  “si 
should  not  base  his  argument  only  on  the  motive  of  fear  of  pain,-  dei 
however  extensive.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  my  critics  did  not  disagree  in 
with  me  on  this  point.  Their  criticism  was  confined  to  the  second  dej 
and  less  immediate  ground  of  Mr.  Toynbee’s  fear.  i  ra( 

(B)  Mr.  Toynbee  was  afraid  that  the  human  race  might  be  Cl 
destroyed,  and  based  his  policy  partly  on  this  fear.  I  am  more  an 
interested  in  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  each  man,  each  woman,  fn 
each  child,  in  his  or  her  own  personal  being  than  I  am  in  “the  human  fr€ 
race  and  its  future.”  But  as  Mr.  Toynbee  brought  the  human  race  by 
in  more  than  once,  I  thought  it  well  to  suggest  in  a  sentence  or  twoi  by 
that  fear  for  the  human  race  was  no  ground  on  which  to  base  a  policy. 


I  did  it  in  these  two  sentences  :  us 

For  all  I  know  it  is  within  the  providence  of  God  that  the  human  race  should 
destroy  itself  in  this  manner.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  human  race  is  to ;  be 
last  for  ever  and  plenty  in  Scripture  to  the  contrary  effect.  yy] 


i  „ 

This  was  to  say  to  Mr.  Toynbee  in  effect:  “You  need  not  trouble!  H 
yourself  as  to  whether  or  when  or  how  the  human  race  will  come  to  se 
an  end.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  will  last  for  ever.  There  is  sb 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  will  come  to  an  end.  Neither  you  nor  I  pi 
can  tell  whether  in  the  providence  of  God  it  will  end  by  the  effects  of ' 
nuclear  war  or  by  some  other  means  or  not  at  all.  So  don’t  base 
your  policy  on  fears  about  the  extinction  of  the  human  race.”  b( 

That  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact  in  full  accord  with  Christian  ^ 
doctrine.  And  yet  it  is  these  two  sentences  on  which  some  critics  c* 
have  fastened  and  from  which  they  have  managed  to  draw  very  strange 
and  untheological  inferences.  Here  are  two  of  them  : 

1.  One  paper,  seeing  that  I  had  used  the  words  “within  the 
providence  of  God”,  accused  me  of  suggesting  that  God  might  C 
choose  to  put  an  end  to  the  human  race  by  means  of  a  nuclear  war.  u 
To  say  that  something  may  be  within  the  providence  of  God  means  b 
that  it  may  conceivably  be  within  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  Nothing  ^ 
that  happens  on  earth  can  ever  be  outside  the  foreknowledge  or  pro- 
vidence  of  God.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  God  pre-determines  u 
everything  that  happens.  Theology  holds  that  there  is  a  realm  of  o 
action  in  which  God  chooses  and  a  realm  also  in  which  man  bears  ^ 
the  responsibility  of  his  own  free  will.  Choice  of  an  evil,  conscious- 
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jst5  ly  or  unconsciously,  must  be  attributed  to  the  sin  and  stupidity  of 
lat^  men,  but  never  to  God. 

as'  2.  It  was  said  that  these  two  sentences  are  “bleak  pessimism,” 
he  “show  that  (I)  have  lost  faith  in  mankind,”  “condone  fatalism  and 
n, .  deny  free  will.”  Christian  hope,  Christian  optimism,  Christian  faith 
ee  in  mankind  and  Christian  belief  in  man’s  measure  of  free  will  do  not 
ad  ■  depend  in  any  degree  at  all  upon  beliefs  about  how  long  the  human 
c  race  will  continue  to  exist  or  how  it  may  one  day  end.  All  these 
be  Christian  possessions  are  ours  now  ;  they  are  constantly  given  to  us 
re  and  daily  renewed  in  us  by  God  and  by  Him  alone.  It  is  only  as  we 
tn,  free  ourselves  from  bondage  to  the  things  of  this  world  that  we  are 
an  free  to  serve  Him  without  fear  and  to  judge  the  affairs  of  this  world 
ce  by  His  standards.  It  is  the  materialist,  scientific  or  otherwise,  who, 
VO,  by  denying  God,  condones  fatalism  and  denies  free  will. 

;y.  Mr.  Toynbee  himself  refers  to  free  will,  saying  that  “God  has  given 
us  free  will  so  that  we  may  avoid  destroying  ourselves.”  It  is  a  clumsy 
phrase.  We  destroy  ourselves  only  if  we  let  ourselves  remain  in 
to  bondage  to  this  world  and  to  the  physical  pain,  suffering  and  extinction 
which  inevitably  belong  to  it.  God  gave  us  free  will  in  order  that  by 
)lei  His  grace  we  might  find  our  release  and  fulfilment  in  the  love  and 
to  service  of  His  eternal  kingdom.  Part  of  our  service  here  is  that  we 
is  should  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves  and  therefore  should  try  to 
rl  protect  them  from  suffering,  physical  or  spiritual — but  not  to  the 
of  neglect  of  our  other  Christian  responsibilities.  A  constant  and 

tse  difficult  part  of  our  Christian  duty  is  to  make  choices  when  necessary 

between  one  duty  and  another,  by  seeing  them  in  the  light  of  eternity, 
in  Mr.  Toynbee’s  policy  was  formed,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  only  by  refer- 

cs  ence  to  fear  of  temporal  pains  and  perils.  Our  Lord  said,  “Fear  not,” 

ge  and  taught  us  how  to  conquer  fear.  The  Christian  has  to  make  many 
fearful  choices,  but  his  decision  must  be  fearless, 
he  I  conclude  with  a  very  brief  statement  of  my  own  attitude.  Some 
rht  Christians  think  the  possession  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons  morally 
ir.  indefensible,  others  think  that  their  possession  and  possible  use  can 
ns  be  defended  on  moral  grounds.  To  this  argument  there  is  no  end, 

ng  though  wherever  it  is  tested  the  balance  of  Christian  opinion  is,  I 

o-  think,  against  accepting  the  former  of  these  two  views.  It  seems  to 
les  me  wise  that  Christians  should  frankly  recognise  the  division  of 
of  opinion  and  not  be  unduly  disturbed  about  it.  It  is  a  legitimate 

>rs  difference  of  opinion.  Then  they  can  concentrate  on  such  practical 

IS-  steps  as  can  be  taken  in  the  political  field  to  achieve  what  all 
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Christians  desperately  desire  to  achieve,  the  making  of  war  itself,  an(l| 
of  nuclear  war  in  particular,  first  unlikely  and  then  impossible.  Wc^ 
should  all  agree  that  war,  and,  a  fortiori  nuclear  war,  is  abhorrent  ii 
its  nature  and  repugnant  to  the  Christian  conscience,  and  that  ever) 
statesman  must  be  encouraged  to  direct  his  every  word  and  action 
towards  the  removal  of  war,  stage  by  stage,  from  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  It  must,  however,  never  be  forgotten  that* 
Christians  and  Christian  statesmen  do  not  make  the  conditions  in^ 
which  they  work  nor  have  they  the  power  always  (or  often)  to  do  just 
what  they  would  of  themselves  wish  to  do.  We  can  only  try  to  make 
the  best  out  of  our  conditions,  recognising  the  limitations  imposed 
on  our  freedom  of  action  by  the  facts  or  by  the  obstinacies  of  other 
men  or  by  conflicting  responsibilities.  For  this  reason  Christians  wil 
always  be  patient  with  one  another  since,  in  the  application  of  Christian^ 
principles  to  the  raw  and  sinful  facts  of  the  world,  there  is  a  large  room 
left  in  which  a  Christian  citizen  or  statesman  may  make  mistakes  of 
detail  (and  especially  of  technical  detail)  either  in  his  judgement  or  in 
his  motives  or  in  his  methods  of  expression.  It  is  hard  to  “have  a 
right  judgement  in  all  things.”  The  ordinary  Christian  citizen  can 
never  be  in  such  a  good  position  to  judge  as  the  statesman.  But  hei 
can  and  should  watch  to  see  where  the  statesmen  seem  to  be  diverging 
from  the  true  path  or  the  best  path,  and  must,  by  the  power  of 
sympathy  and  prayer,  and,  where  necessary,  by  ordinary  or  even 
extraordinary  political  methods,  try  to  help  them  to  keep  to  or  return 
to  the  true  course.  That  is  an  exacting  task  in  itself,  and  will  take 
all  our  powers  of  spiritual  insight  and  energy  within  the  context  of  a 
spiritual  purpose  on  which  all  Christians  can  agree. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Lawrence, 

I  find  Daniel  Jenkins  in  the  July 
Frontier  stimulating,  but  in  his  main 
contention  he  stimulates  opposition  in 
me.  He  speaks  of  the  semi-hctional 
powers  of  the  monarchy  and  implies 
that  they  are  not  worthy  of  liturgical 
attention.  But  that  surely  is  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  power  is  not,  for  the 
Christian,  the  most  important  thing. 
Influence  based  on  something  like 
aS^ection  is  much  more  important — 
more  powerful  even,  in  an  emergency, 
and  not  only  there. 


I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  Church  of  England  that  it  should 
be  established,  but  I  am  very  sure  it  is 
good  for  the  State;  and  if  the  Church 
suffers  certain  inconveniences  and 
worse,  it  is  in  a  good  cause,  I  feel  sure. 
I  find  no  trace  of  the  old  non-con 
disestablishmentarianism  ( !)  except 
where  churchmen  give  themselves  airs 
and  won’t  co-operate. 

Yours  ever, 

C.  Kingsley  Wiluams. 
12,  Tower  Park,  Fowey,  Cornwall. 
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denis  HEALEY 

Next  Steps  in 
Disarmament 


The  case  for  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  is  usually  presented  on  the 
basis  of  two  arguments.  The  first  is  that  nuclear  tests  involve 
radiation  hazards,  however  small,  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 
This  argument  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the  recent  United 
Nations  report  on  radiation  dangers  ;  though  the  experts  still  dis¬ 
agree  about  the  precise  scale  of  the  danger  from  test  explosions,  they 
agree  that  it  is  considerably  greater  for  the  rice-eating  populations  of 
Asia  than  for  the  white  peoples. 

The  second  argument  usually  made  for  a  ban  on  tests  is  that  if 
it  could  be  effectively  monitored  it  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
building  confidence  in  the  general  idea  of  disarmament.  The  Geneva 
report  of  nuclear  experts  appears  to  clinch  this  argument  by  making 
detailed  proposals  for  a  monitoring  system. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  argument  for  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests 
is  one  which  is  often  avoided  in  public  discussions.  A  test  ban  would 
make  it  impossible  for  any  further  country  to  build  a  nuclear  weapons 
system  except  by  co-operation  with  Russia,  America  or  Britain.  It 
would  well  nigh  eliminate  the  danger  that  nuclear  weapons  will  soon 
be  as  widespread  as  ordinary  artillery.  Of  course  it  may  be  possible 
for  a  fourth  country  to  produce  a  workable  nuclear  weapon  even  if 
it  is  unable  to  test  it.  But  no  country  could  risk  building  a  whole 
defence  system  round  weapons  whose  efficiency  has  not  been  proved 
in  detail  by  experiment.  Moreover,  since  the  main  value  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  to  deter  others,  it  is  essential  that  a  country  which  possesses 
them  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  a  potential  enemy  that  they 
do  in  fact  work.  In  practice  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  would  leave 
America,  Russia  and  Britain  alone  with  the  ability  to  decide  what 
other  countries,  if  any,  should  join  them  in  the  nuclear  club. 

Since  in  any  case  there  is  only  a  handful  of  other  countries  which 
could  hope  to  produce  nuclear  weapons  for  themselves  in  the  next 
five  or  ten  years,  at  present  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  would  receive  over- 
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whelming  support  in  the  United  Nations.  But  among  the  powers  [  wi 
which  have  already  declared  their  intention  of  producing  atomic  *  th 
weapons  for  themselves  are  important  members  of  both  the  Western  *  w 
and  Communist  alliances — France  and  China.  There  are  a  few  other  al 
countries,  including  neutral  Switzerland  and  Sweden,  which  may  wish  se 
to  start  atomic  weapons  production  within  the  next  few  years,  and  by  th 
1970  there  may  well  be  over  a  score  of  new  candidates  for  entry  to  the 
atomic  club.  Countries  which  have  acquired  the  capacity  for  nuclear ,  re 
arms  production  will  not  easily  accept  a  system  which  leaves  America,  bi 
Russia  and  Britain  with  their  present  monopoly.  And  though  the  ai 
Geneva  experts  have  produced  an  effective  system  for  monitoring  a  o' 
ban  on  tests,  no  one  has  yet  suggested  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
deal  with  a  violation  of  the  ban  which  is  thus  revealed.  France  has  pi 
already  announced  that  she  is  not  prepared  to  accept  a  ban  on  tests 
until  she  has  satisfied  her  own  security  needs.  Would  America  and  re 
Britain  join  Russia  in  sanctions  against  France  if  she  violated  a  United  c( 
Nations  ban  on  tests  ?  Or  would  Russia  be  prepared  to  join  Britain  n 
and  America  in  sanctions  against  China  ?  The  line  taken  today  by  w 
France  and  China  may  well  be  taken  by  India  and  Israel  in  ten  years  w 
time.  ,  0 

At  the  moment  it  may  be  possible  to  persuade  the  recalcitrant  n 

countries  to  accept  a  ban  on  tests  if  one  of  the  existing  atomic  powers  cj 

offers  them  some  of  its  own  atomic  weapons  or  at  least  its  know-how ;  o 
it  is  generally  believed  that  Britain  made  her  agreement  to  a  testi'  d 
suspension  conditional  on  an  amendment  of  the  MacMahon  Act  to  n 
permit  this.  But  so  far  America  has  refused  to  transfer  her  atomic  w 
weapons  outright  to  any  of  her  allies,  including  Britain.  Russia  will 
be  equally  reluctant  to  share  her  atomic  monopoly  with  others  inside  f« 
the  Communist  camp,  though  there  are  reports  that  she  has  reached  a 
some  sort  of  agreement  with  China  for  co-operation  in  atomic  weapons,  e; 
But  in  any  case,  if  the  price  for  agreement  on  test  suspension  is  the  tl 
immediate  distribution  of  atomic  weapons  to  many  countries  which  e; 
do  not  now  possess  them,  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  So  what  tl 
is  the  alternative  ?  d 

Last  year,  when  America  and  Russia  first  began  edging  towards  ai 
agreement  for  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  Britain  and  France  blocked  the  d 
way  by  insisting  that  a  ban  on  tests  should  be  linked  with  a  cut-off  on  P 
further  production  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  existing  atomic  powers  e: 
and  with  progress  towards  conventional  disarmament.  In  principle  a 
both  of  these  conditions  seem  reasonable  enough,  but  in  practice  they  a 
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rs  I  were  tantamount  to  the  rejection  of  a  ban  on  tests  altogether.  For 
ic ;  the  type  of  control  system  required  to  monitor  a  cut-off  on  atomic 
Ti  ^  weapons  production — if  indeed  such  a  system  could  be  contrived  at 
;r  all — would  involve  so  detailed  an  interference  in  the  most  intimate 

ih  secrets  of  Soviet  and  American  defence  that  it  could  come  only  towards 
)y .  the  end,  not  the  beginning,  of  a  long  process  of  universal  disarmament, 

le  Moreover,  even  if  a  cut-off  could  be  imposed,  it  would  not  significantly 

ar  reduce  the  military  advantage  derived  by  America  and  Russia  from  a 

a,  ban  on  tests,  since  each  country  already  possesses  a  sufficient  number 

lie  and  variety  of  atomic  weapons  to  give  it  absolute  military  superiority 

a  over  all  the  non-nuclear  powers  in  the  world  put  together, 
to  It  was  equally  disingenuous  to  make  a  test  ban  conditional  on 
as  progress  in  conventional  disarmament,  since  the  terms  in  which  the 

5ts  West  has  so  far  discussed  conventional  disarmament  involve  overall 

Qd  reductions  in  the  military  strength  of  all  the  great  powers  under  a 

ed  control  system  only  slightly  less  far-reaching  than  that  required  to 

tin  monitor  an  atomic  cut-off.  There  is  no  prospect  at  present  that  Russia 

by  will  agree  to  such  a  control  system.  Khrushchev  has  recently  stated 

irs :  with  dismaying  clarity  that  Russia  will  not  accept  full  control  of  her 
I  own  territory  until  mutual  confidence  has  been  created  by  other 
int  measures.  The  West  has  always  maintained  with  reason  that  trust 
ers  can  only  be  created  by  the  experience  of  successful  control.  If  a  ban 
on  tests  is  made  conditional  on  any  major  step  towards  universal 
est‘  disarmament,  it  will  have  to  wait  for  many  years — and  meantime 
to  nuclear  weapons  will  have  become  much  more  widely  distributed, 
nic  with  all  the  new  difficulties  and  dangers  this  must  mean, 
vill  But  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  non-nuclear  powers  do  not  in 
ide  fact  require  that  disarmament  should  start  in  the  homelands  of  America 
led  and  Russia.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  the  balance  of  terror  now 
ns.  existing  between  America  and  Russia  which  has  temporarily  removed 
the  the  danger  of  world  war  and  created  the  conditions  for  peaceful  co- 
ich  existence  between  the  two  blocs.  What  the  non-nuclear  powers  have 
hat  the  right  to  demand  is  that  the  danger  of  local  war  in  the  areas  of 
direct  concern  to  them  should  be  reduced  as  well.  And  this  can  be 
ids  achieved  by  regional  systems  of  arms  limitation  and  control  which 
the  do  not  directly  affect  the  nature  of  the  global  balance.  Indeed, 
on  Russia  and  America  themselves  have  a  direct  interest  in  trying  to 
/ers  establish  some  common  control  of  the  more  dangerous  and  unstable 
iple  areas  between  them,  since  outbreaks  of  local  fighting  in  such  areas 
hey  are  now  by  far  the  most  likely  cause  of  world  war. 
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Russia  has  frequently  proposed  the  regional  limitation  of  armaments  | 
in  the  last  few  years,  but  until  this  summer  the  West  has  consistently 
rejected  the  idea.  The  recent  troubles  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  have  * 
taught  the  West  a  lesson.  President  Eisenhower  has  now  himself 
proposed  that  the  United  Nations  should  study  the  possibility  of 
limiting  armaments  throughout  the  Middle  East.  And  what  is  most 
encouraging  of  all  is  that  the  Russians  on  the  whole  have  rejected  the 
temptation  of  scoring  easy  propaganda  victories  against  the  West  and 
seem  ready  to  consider  Eisenhower’s  suggestion. 

If  a  regional  system  for  arms  control  can  work  in  the  Middle  East, 
there  is  much  more  reason  still  to  try  it  in  Europe.  So  far  Russia 
and  the  West  have  been  reducing  their  forces  unilaterally  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  There  is  more  nearly  a  balance  of  conventional 
forces  in  Europe  today  than  ever  since  the  war.  Moreover,  each  side  ^ 
is  able  to  inspect  the  other’s  forces  in  Europe  at  will,  by  the  laborious 
processes  of  secret  intelligence.  Many  of  the  requirements  for  a 
system  of  arms  limitation  exist  already  in  Central  Europe  in  practice. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  formalise  and  develop  this  trend  by  public 
agreements  under  machinery  which  involves  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole.  , 

The  progressive  reduction,  under  U.N.  control,  of  the  armaments  and 
forces,  both  conventional  and  nuclear,  at  present  in  Europe  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  would  give  the  European  countries  more  security 
than  they  enjoy  at  present,  or  could  hope  to  achieve  if  they  themselves 
possessed  atomic  weapons.  And  the  experience  of  successful  inter¬ 
national  arms  control  in  the  territory  of  other  powers  is  the  only 
thing  which  will  ever  persuade  Russia,  and  indeed  America,  to  open 
their  own  frontiers  to  inspection.  In  the  initial  stages  a  European 
disarmament  system  need  not  affect  the  present  structure  of  alliances 
on  either  side,  nor  need  it  eliminate  the  confrontation  of  Soviet  and 
American  forces  along  the  Iron  Curtain  which  many  people  consider 
the  best  guarantee  of  European  peace. 

It  is  only  by  isolating  those  issues  and  areas  were  both  sides  can 
recognise  sufficient  common  interest  to  support  co-operation  that  any 
progress  towards  disarmament  can  be  achieved.  For  the  moment, 
the  obvious  targets  for  action  are  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  and  regional 
control  of  armaments  in  the  Middle  East  and  Central  Europe. 
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Evangelicals  and 
Evangelicals 
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IT  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  our  fallen  state  that  even  within  the 
fellowship  of  the  redeemed  great  divisions  have  exposed  themselves 
in  the  use  of  words  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  institutions.  History 
has  resulted  in  one  great  Church  limiting  the  universality  of  the  word 
Catholic  to  membership  within  its  own  communion.  When  the 
word  Orthodox  is  spelt  with  a  capital  letter  it  indicates  a  section  of 
Christendom,  not  the  common  alignment  of  Christians  with  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  faith  and  hope  of  all  Christians  rests  on  the 
Evangel,  but  today  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  tendency  to  make  the  term 
evangelical  a  discriminating  one.  There  are  many  “Evangelicals”  who 
are  more  conscious  of  their  separateness  from  other  Christians  than 
of  their  identity  with  all  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord.  Must  this  trend  continue?  In  the  coming  years,  will  the 
many  lines  that  unhappily  divide  Christians  include  a  sharpening  of  a 
differentiation  which  claims  to  be  based  on  the  Evangel  ? 

I  write  as  one  for  whom  the  Christian  faith  is  from  beginning  to 
end  Evangel.  The  Christian  life  is  life  lived  in  the  assurance,  power 
and  joy  of  this  radiant  word  Gospel — the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  God-given  Evangel  I  find  my  peace  ; 
I  rest  my  hope  :  I  seek  to  walk  in  the  light  and  grace  of  it.  Humbly 
and  gratefully  I  claim,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  be  an  evangelical. 
Perhaps  instead  of  the  word  “claim”  I  would  use  “confess.”  Such  a 
status  is  not  to  be  contended  for  ;  it  is  best  acknowledged  as  a  gift  of 
God,  a  category  whose  boundaries  are  set  by  grace,  not  by  human 
claims  or  judgements.  By  this  grace  I  confess  with  wonder  and 
testify  with  joy  that  I  am  an  evangelical.  Yet  I  know — and  the 
knowledge  hurts — that  most  “Evangelicals”  exclude  me  from  the 
encompassing  fellowship  of  this  word. 

I  write,  not  in  contention  or  criticism  of  others,  but  as  one  of  those 
who — whether  evangelicals  or  “Evangelicals” — are  greatly  concerned 
about  this  situation.  If  the  lines  are  not  to  be  further  hardened,  with 
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increasingly  divisive  consequences,  something  more  than  criticism,  ' 

exhortation  or  appeals  to  goodwill  must  be  forthcoming.  Caring  is  ^ 

called  for,  caring  for  all  who  confess  the  Name  that  is  above  every  ' 

name  ;  caring  about  the  calling  and  responsibility  of  all  Christians  ^ 

to  bear  their  evangelical  witness  to  the  world.  But  such  caring  needs 
also  to  be  informed  by  knowledge  and  expressed  in  the  search  for  * 
better  understanding  of  the  theological,  spiritual,  psychological — and  * 

sometimes  sociological  factors  in  the  problem.  ‘ 

It  is  important  to  recognise  the  size,  the  achievements  and  the  ’ 

potentialities  of  this  movement  which  identifies  itself  with  a  particular  ^ 

use  of  the  term  “Evangelical.”  It  finds  expression  in  two  ways:  ^ 

first,  as  a  movement  within  the  main  historic  denominations  ;  secondly,  * 

in  the  formation  of  local  congregations  unrelated  to  the  historic  * 

churches — a  process  which  is,  in  effect,  the  creation  of  new  churches  ' 

and  new  denominations.  There  are,  of  course,  many  links  between  ‘ 

these  two  processes,  some  of  them  finding  organised  expression  in 
national  and  international  groupings. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  influence  of  this  movement  within 
the  main  denominations.  Many  of  those  identified  with  it  are  loyal 
and  devoted  members  of  the  churches  and  their  evangelical  zeal  is  far 
from  carrying  any  separatist  implications.  It  is  sometimes  complained 
that  the  representatives  of  this  movement  too  seldom  find  a  place  in 
the  main  councils  of  the  churches  and  that  this  distinctively  “Evan¬ 
gelical”  voice  is  not  sufficiently  heard  in  inter-church  relationships 
and  discussion.  I  think  this  is  true  and  if  it  were  remedied  the  whole 
cause  would  gain.  In  Britain  and  elsewhere  there  has  been  an  increase, 
in  recent  years,  in  the  number  of  organised  “Evangelical”  movements ; 
within  the  main  denominations.  These  appear,  for  example,  in  the 
Methodist  and  Congregational  churches  as  “Evangelical  Fellowships”; 
they  are  not  separatist  movements  but  they  signify  a  more  self-conscious 
awareness  of  convictions  and  attitudes  which  distinguish  “Evan¬ 
gelicals”  from  their  fellow-church  members.  There  are  natural 
affinities  and  links  between  these  denominational  groups.  On  the 
national  plane  many  of  their  members  find  a  meeting  point  in  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  or  its  counterpart  in  other  countries.  Again,  i 
while  ecclesiastical  separation  does  not  enter  into  the  picture,  the  more ; 
ardent  members  of  these  groups  often  feel  more  at  home  spiritually ! 
in  inter-denominational  meetings  of  “Evangelicals”  than  in  the  normal ' 
worship  and  fellowship  of  their  churches.  They  find  their  most 
acceptable  nourishment  in  the  group  :  their  fidelity  to  the  church  is 
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sustained  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  sense  of  mission  towards  it.  General 
statements  are  hazardous  but  there  are  signs  that  the  strength  of  this 
whole  movement  as  a  movement  within  the  historic  denominations  is 
steadily  growing. 

The  formation  of  separate  churches  and  new  denominations  within 
the  general  framework  of  this  movement  is  a  process  which  needs  to 
be  seen  in  its  world -wide  setting  if  its  full  significance  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  inadequately  measured  by  the  growth  of  “Gospel  Halls,” 
independent  “Evangelical  Churches”,  or  Pentecostal  congregations  in 
Britain.  It  is  in  the  U.S.A.  that  the  full  vigour  of  this  movement 
finds  embodiment  in  a  multiplicity  of  separated  churches  and  of 
denominations  with  unfamiliar  names.  Here  the  movement  has 
surged  with  unprecedented  drive  ;  it  has  sometimes  been  described 
as  a  Third  Force  in  the  Christian  scene,  alongside  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  main  body  of  historical 
Protestantism.  From  this  vigorous  base  in  the  U.S.A.  the  movement 
has  spread  throughout  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  zealous  foreign 
missionary  enterprise.  While  this  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  in  the 
brief  period  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  this  missionary 
movement  has  outstripped  all  other  missionary  forces  in  the  speed  of 
its  growth  and  the  extent  of  its  activity.  Statistics  indicate  that  during 
the  four  years  between  1952  and  1956  the  number  of  additional 
missionary  recruits  sent  out  by  the  societies  associated  with  the  historic 
denominations  in  the  U.S.A.  was  about  630  ;  during  the  same  period 
more  than  4,000  new  missionaries  were  appointed  by  agencies  of  the 
so-called  “non-historic  churches”.  Such  figures  need  to  be  read 
alongside  other  factors.  The  older  missionary  societies,  for  example, 
lay  great  stress  today  on  their  partnership  with  the  younger  churches. 
In  the  use  of  funds  there  has  for  many  years  been  a  shift  of  emphasis 
from  the  support  of  missionaries  to  the  support  of  indigenous  workers. 
More  of  the  resources,  also,  of  these  older  agencies  are  bound  up  with 
institutional  activities,  far  more  than  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
“Evangelical”  missions.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  already  quoted 
possess  a  significance  which  ought  not  to  be  underrated.  This  great 
and  increasing  missionary  force  displays  a  confidence  and  drive  which 
are  by  no  means  as  consistently  in  evidence  within  the  older  missions. 

Of  course,  many  phases  of  this  movement,  especially  in  its  world 
missionary  expression,  are  open  to  serious  criticism  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  some  of  the  historic  churches  and  missions.  Some  of  its 
success — for  example,  in  recruiting  new  missionaries — appears  to  be 
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due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  present  the  “missionary  appeal”  in  simple 
and  happy  indifference  to  many  of  the  factors  which  have  complicated 
the  thinking  and  the  policy  of  the  older  missionary  agencies — problems  . 
arising  from  the  growth  of  the  younger  churches,  the  nature  of  partner-  ? 
ship  in  responsibility  between  foreign  and  indigenous  leadership,  the  » 
relation  between  the  Gospel  and  culture.  In  general,  the  whole  j 
problem  of  the  institutional  unity  of  the  Church  is  dismissed  as  > 
irrelevant  to  evangelical  obedience  ;  preoccupation  with  questions  of 
church  order  is  regarded  either  as  deflecting  from  the  main  task  or 
as  tending  to  a  kind  of  ecclesiolatry  which  makes  the  Church  the 
enemy  of  the  Gospel.  From  this  standpoint  such  expressions  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  suspected 
and  shunned.  But  the  deepest  differences  between  the  representatives  , 
of  this  movement  and  the  main  body  of  conviction  in  the  historic 
denominations  and  missions  are  inescapably  theological.  Here  the 
“  Evangelical  ”  sees  most  of  those  outside  his  group  as  at  least  wavering 
and  ambiguous  on  fundamentals.  More  often  the  charge  is  harsher 
than  this  ;  the  words  Modernist  and  Liberal  are  voiced  with  horror 
and  there  are  murmurs  of  apostasy.  In  return,  the  term  Funda- 1 
mentalist  becomes  one  of  disdain  and  what  is  held  to  be  an  undue 
preoccupation  with  individual  salvation  is  treated  as  a  form  of 
escapism.  Behind  this  unprofitable  skirmishing,  however,  great 
issues  are  at  stake.  Is  there,  in  fact,  serious  ground  for  questioning 
the  theological  and  scriptural  completeness  of  the  Evangel  as  expounded 
by  the  “Evangelical”?  Does  the  contemporary  struggle  of  many 
evangelical  churchmen  to  articulate  the  redeeming  Word  in  its  relation 
to  man-in-society  proceed  from  error  or  insight?  Does  authentic 
fellowship  in  the  Gospel  by-pass  the  problem  of  the  institutional  unity 
of  the  Church  ?  Has  organised  unity  no  relation  to  evangelical  and 
missionary  obedience?  Most  seriously  of  all,  behind  theological 
differences  and  even  differences  in  ethical  judgements,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  Biblical  authority  on  which  conviction  and  conduct  may 
rest  ? 

Such  questions  as  these  matter  to  all  who  profess  the  Christian  faith. 
They  ought  not  to  be  ignored  by  any  who  care  about  living  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  and  sharing  in  its  propagation  throughout  the 
world.  Yet  they  cannot  be  adequately  pursued  and  answered  merely 
within  segregated  groups  on  either  side  of  hardening  lines. 

I  repeat  my  earlier  question  :  “Must  the  lines  harden  ?”  There  are 
many  signs  that  this  is  happening.  Within  such  a  body  as  the  Evan¬ 
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gelical  Alliance — which  contributed  much  in  earlier  days  to  the 
development  of  the  ecumenical  movement — there  are  pressures  which 
would  make  it  less  co-operative  than  hitherto  with  other  Christian 
agencies.  A  very  large  volume  of  the  organised  “Evangelicalism”  in 
the  U.S.A.  is  deeply  antipathetic  towards  most  of  the  historic  churches 
and  especially  towards  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This  fact 
in  turn  influences  the  movement  in  its  world  missionary  outreach 
and  makes  for  tension  and  rivalry  rather  than  co-operation  in  the 
lands  of  the  younger  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  notable 
“Evangelical”  leaders,  in  the  U.S.A.  as  well  as  in  Britain  and  on  the 
European  continent,  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  some  of  these 
trends  and  who  welcome  the  opportunity  of  fellowship  with  others  at 
a  level  at  which  the  underlying  theological  issues  are  faced  and  not 
evaded.  The  way  of  deeper  understanding  is  not  easy.  It  probably 
does  not  lie,  in  the  immediate  future,  in  any  change  in  organisational 
patterns  and  alignments  as  between  “Evangelical”  organisations  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  churches  or  councils  of  churches  on  the  other. 
But  it  is  urgent  that  individuals  who  share  this  common  concern — 
theologians,  pastors  and  evangelical  laymen  (whether  designated  with 
or  without  inverted  commas) — should  meet  and  go  on  meeting,  for 
the  kind  of  frank,  informed  discussion.  Biblical  study  and  earnest 
prayer  out  of  which  there  may  be  given  the  deeper  insight,  unity  and 
spiritual  renewal  which  will  be  for  the  furtherance  of  the  one  and 
only  Evangel. 


The  foot-of-the-page  quotations  in  this  issue  of  Frontier  are  from  the  report  of 
the  Lambeth  Conference.  They  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  “frontier"  ideas  are 
now  established  in  the  official  thinking  of  the  Church  of  England. 

“The  Christian  will  be  seeking  to  do  God’s  will,  and  to  be  loyal  to  his  vocation, 
not  only  in  religious  activities,  but  in  the  doing  of  the  job  in  which  he  earns  his 
livelihood  during  the  week.  That  is  an  essential  expression  of  his  share  of  the 
priestly  ministry  of  the  whole  body.  Not  everything  in  the  Christian  life  is  speci¬ 
fically  and  technically  religious ;  but  for  the  Christian  nothing  can  ever  be  merely 
secular.  {Lambeth  Report,  p.  2.114.) 
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Christian  Statesmanship 

Moral  Welfare  for  1st  October  prints  the  full  text  of  the  remarkable  speech  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  at  a  recent  dinner  given  by  the  Moral 
W-Ifare  Council  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  report  on  The  Family 
in  Contemporary  Society  (the  “Warren”  report).  The  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Lennox-Boyd’s  speech  illustrate  the  range  of  interest  which  Moral  Welfm 
covers  in  spite  of  its  name  (which  is  shortly  to  be  changed)  as  well  as  the 
Christian  concern  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  brings  to  his  task: 


Among  many  of  the  peoples  with 
whom  we  are  all  concerned,  traditional 
family  life  is  being  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  impact  of  new  forces  from  out¬ 
side.  It  is  no  use  bemoaning  the  fact; 
it  had  to  happen.  Nor  is  it  any  use 
blaming  political  and  economic  changes 
only.  Education  is  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  forces.  It  can  create  a 
dangerous  gulf  between  the  educated 
young  and  their  illiterate  elders.  It 
can  break  down  traditional  sanctions 
without  any  guarantee  that  new  ones 
are  gaining  sufficient  force  to  take  their 
place  effectively.  With  its  emphasis  on 
the  individual,  education  can  disrupt 
societies  which  have  for  generations 
lived  communally  and  thought  of 
themselves  as  one  group.  It  can  divorce 
the  individual  from  his  community; 
it  can  even  lead  him  to  despise  it,  without 
giving  him  a  new  ready-made  com¬ 
munity  to  which  he  can  belong. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
apply  the  brake  to  our  joint  educa¬ 
tional  effort;  if  we  wanted  to,  the 
people  would  see  to  it  that  we  didn’t. 
It  means  that  we  should  look  together 
rather  more  closely  at  the  new  societies 
that  are  emerging,  with  their  mixture 
of  new  and  old,  to  see  what  their  needs 
are  and  how  we  can  meet  them.  .  .  . 

At  the  heart  of  the  report  lies  the 
problem  of  over-population.  ...  If 
neither  migration  nor  industrialisation 


can  provide  the  answer,  where  does  the 
remedy  lie?  In  Japan  there  are  two 
million  legal  abortions  a  year — more, 
than  the  total  number  of  births,  lo 
Puerto  Rico  voluntary  sterilisation  has 
been  adopted,  and  more  and  more 
women  every  year  are  submitting  to  this 
practice.  It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  the 
ethics  of  these  remedies,  or  the  remedy 
which  is  undeniably  the  one  that  has 
been  adopted  in  this  and  many  other 
countries — deliberate  family  limitation 
by  one  means  or  another. 

In  some  of  the  territories  with  which 
I  am  concerned,  local  people  are  show* 
ing  themselves  aware  of  the  threat  to 
hard-earned  standards  if  the  death  ratCj 
continues  to  drop  without  a  decrease 
in  the  birth  rate.  Through  their  govern¬ 
ments  or  through  voluntary  associations 
they  are  beginning  to  make  their  voices 
heard  on  this  question.  Their  remedy, 
after  exhausting  all  possibilities  of 
migration  and  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  is  to  spread  knowledge  of  Birth 
Control  practices  to  those  who  wish  to 
use  them. 

Where  this  demand  is  made  Icxally  I, 
for  my  part,  shall  not  seek  to  discourage 
it. 

Moral  Welfare  can  be  obtained  from 
Church  House  Bookshop,  Great  Smith’ 
Street,  London,  S.W.l,  price  9d.  (3s.  8d.  | 
per  annum  post  free).  I 
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UR  IN  THE 

A  young  Baptist  probationer  minister 
has  recently  raised  some  important 
questions  in  an  article  in  the  Baptist 
Times.  He  has  a  church  in  an  inner 
suburb,  which  fifty  years  ago  was 
middle-class  and  prosperous,  but  now 
is  losing  most  of  its  leading  members 
through  “moving  out”  to  pleasanter 
suburbs.  He  writes: 

“One  of  the  most  disturbing  phe¬ 
nomena  of  this  kind  of  church  and  area 
is  this  process  of  moving  out.  For 
people  to  travel  in  to  church  each 
Sunday  is  no  solution  at  all.  Hundreds 
of  pounds  a  week  are  spent  (and 
washed?)  in  this  way.  When  people 
move  out  they  should  immediately 
transfer  their  support  to  the  local 
church.  We  believe  in  the  ‘local’ 
church. .  .  . 

“The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that 
hundreds  of  our  people  have  moved 
with  frankly  materialistic  motives.  They 
want  to  live  in  a  better  area.  Young 
prople  want  to  start  married  life  in  a 
‘nice’  home  (and  who  can  blame  them?). 
What  rankles  in  our  minds  as  we 
struggle  on  in  our  ‘inner  circle’  churches 
is:  did  they  receive  a  call  to  move  out? 
Did  they  face  out  the  problems  before 
the  Lord  as  they  would  have  done  a 
c^l  to  the  mission  field?  Has  God  the 
right  to  dictate  where  we  live?  This  is 
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the  point  at  which  the  i^ople  who  travel 
in  to  church  are  being  inconsistent, 
since  if  God  led  them  to  move  out  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  He  had  a 
new  work  for  them  to  do  in  their  new 
local  church.”  The  young  minister 
goes  on  to  ask : 

“Why  do  our  young  people  not  face 
the  challenge  of  remaining  in  the  church 
of  their  upbringing  in  an  area  which 
they  know  well,  or  face  the  challenge  of 
a  similar  area?  I  exempt  from  this 
question,  obviously,  people  retiring,  and 
probably  several  other  classes.  .  . 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  young 
married  couples  should  contemplate 
removing  to  a  less  attractive  environ¬ 
ment  so  as  to  give  their  homes,  time, 
and  energies  in  churches  situated  in  this 
type  of  area  which  needs  particularly 
the  intellectual  and  moral  leadership 
which  “professional”  people  can  give. 
He  ends :  “At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
older  married  couples  whose  children 
have  grown  up  doubtless  feel  that  God 
would  not  call  them  to  the  mission  field. 
But  might  He  not  call  them  to  move 
into  another  area  to  help  with  their 
mature  experience  in  the  work  amongst 
teenagers  and  young  people.  The  call 
of  God  might  not  be  to  move  out  but 
to  move  in." 


CHRISTIAN  AND  MUSLIM  IN  CYPRUS 


So  long  as  Archbishop  Makarios 
remains  in  the  news  no-one  is  likely  to 
under-estimate  the  significance  of  the 
Autocephalous  Church  of  Cyprus  for 
the  affairs  of  the  island.  Nor  is  the 
prominence  given  to  the  Archbishop 
exaggerated.  Ask  any  Greek  Cypriot 
his  opinion  of  the  new  British  proposals 
for  Cyprus  and  his  first  reply  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  to  remind  you  that  the 
Archbishop  is  the  only  spokesmen  of 
the  people.  The  reply  is  no  less  than  the 


truth;  even  the  left-wing  trade  unions 
have  now  said — no  doubt  under  duress 
— that  they  are  willing  to  allow  the 
Archbishop  to  negotiate  on  their 
behalf. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Greece,  I 
was  interested  to  discover  what  opinion 
the  theologians  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  there  held  of  Makarios’s  r61e  in 
the  Cypriot  struggle  for  self-determina¬ 
tion.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  found 
there  was  in  their  minds  not  the  slightest 
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doubt  about  the  propriety  of  his  action. 

I  was  told  that  it  was  not  only  the 
traditional  right  but  the  duty  of  the 
Church  “to  keep  alive  the  soul  of  the 
people  under  bondage,”  and  I  was 
reminded  of  the  part  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  played  in  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence  over  a  century  ago, 
and  again  under  Axis  occupation 
during  the  last  war.  Furthermore,  I 
was  assured  that  the  mandate  of  the 
Church  to  engage  in  politics  ended 
when  the  people  had  gained  their 
liberty. 

The  identification  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  with  the  struggle  for  freedom 
in  Cyprus,  and  particularly  with  its 
willingness  to  condone — or,  at  least,  not 
to  speak  out  against — the  violent 
methods  which  EOKA  has  adopted, 
has  had  a  totally  unexp^ted  and  most 
unfortunate  result,  for  it  has  aroused 
the  fears  of  the  Turks. 

If  this  antagonism  had  remained 
simply  social  it  would  have  been  serious 
enough ;  the  danger  is  that  it  may  also 
become  religious.  Though  Turkey  is  a 
secular  state,  she  is  conscious  of  being 
by  tradition  Muslim,  and  thus  dis- 
tin^ished  not  only  from  the  Greek 
nation,  but  from  the  British  as  well. 
In  the  course  of  my  stay  in  Cyprus  and 
a  short  visit  to  Turkey,  I  became 
accustomed  to  hearing,  in  addition  to 
the  remark  “There  are  still  too  many 
Byrons  in  England,”  the  comment 
“This  is  at  bottom  a  religious  conflict; 
Greece  and  Britain  are  both  Christian.” 


Thus  a  feeling  that  Britain  has  deserted  | 
her  ally  Turkey  goes  with  a  belief  thatf 
nothing  else  could  be  expected  of  ' 
because  of  her  religious  affinity  ■ 
Greece.  That  Greece  also  feels  i 
Britain  has  deserted  her  is  not  seen  to  I 
have  any  relevance.  j 

No  doubt  it  was  to  prevent  the  con- 1 
flict  between  Greek  and  Turk  develop-: 
ing  into  one  between  Christian  andi 
Muslim  that  Archbishop  Makarioj 
recently  visited  President  Nasser  (tta 
dislike  for  whom  in  Turkey  is  matched 
only  by  the  dislike  for  Makarios  hi^ 
self).  For  there  is  more  than  simply  the 
future  of  Cyprus  at  stake.  There  are 
Greek  hostages  in  Turkey.  In  Istanbul 
(still  the  seat  of  the  Ecumenical  Patri¬ 
arch)  there  are  almost  as  many  Greehr 
as  there  are  Turks  in  Cyprus.  There 
has  already  been  one  serious  riot  in  the 
city.  And  although  no  lives  were  lost  on 
that  occasion,  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
civil  war  in  Cyprus  were  to  take  on  a  ; 
markedly  religious  cast,  the  ancient 
Greek  community  might  find  itsdf 
uprooted  from  the  old  capital  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  * 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  the  war 
between  Greek  and  Turk  in  Cyprus# 
more  serious  than  that  between  Greek 
and  British.  A  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  latter  is  dependent  on  a  solution  to; 
the  former,  whose  continuance  arouse; 
age-old  hostilities  which  place  the ; 
relations  between  the  Western  world  and 
the  Middle  East  in  disastrous  peril. 

Eric  Baker. 


R.C.s  AND  T.V. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Britain  seems  determined  to  take  the 
challenge  and  opportunities  of  tele¬ 
vision  seriously.  It  has  already  organ¬ 
ised  its  first  Television  Ideas  Course,  in 
order  to  look  at  the  programme 
opportunities  available  for  religious 
broadcasters,  and  to  discuss  possible 


CHOOSING 

At  long  last  “vocational  guidance” 
is  coming  to  mean  more  to  the  Church 
than  just  guidance  into  the  ordained 
ministry,  or  into  an  order  of  nursing 
sisters.  The  Bishop  of  Chelmsford  is 
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future  programmes.  Full  co-operation 
was  offered  by  the  B.B.C.  and  I.T.V. 
Religious  Broadcasting  IDepartments, 
and  lectures  were  given  among  othcn 
by  Canon  Roy  McKay,  and  Mr. 
Michael  Redington  of  Associated 
Television. 


A  CAREER 

sponsoring  a  sixth-formers’  conference 
at  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  this  October, 
to  help  the  young  men  to  think  out  the 
problems  of  what  job  they  ought  to  do 
A  session  at  the  great  North-We« 
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Conference  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  in  Schools  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Christian  ambition. 
The  Friend  recently  commended  an 
elaborate  ten-week  course  designed  to 
give  vocational  guidance  to  fifteen-year 
old  girls  who  were  leaving  the  London 
comprehensive  school  at  Kidbrooke — 
and  asked  pointedly :  “Is  there  nothing 
like  this  to  help  children  at  Friends’ 
schools?” 


Very  little  help  or  encouragement  has 
been  offered  in  this  country  to  Christian 
people  who  are  careers  masters  or  youth 
employment  officers  in  their  attempts  to 
help  young  people  to  choose  their 
future  careers.  Abroad  the  German 
Evangelical  Academies  and  other  lay 
centres  find  such  questions  a  most 
fruitful  subject  for  Conferences :  surely 
this  is  a  type  of  lay  training  which 
should  be  available  in  Britain. 


LAY  COLLEGES  OVERSEAS  ? 


The  lay  colleges  in  Europe,  and  in 
particular  the  Academies  in  Germany, 
are  clearly  arousing  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  Christians  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Plans  are  well  advanced  for 
some  kind  of  academy  work  both  in 
Tokio  and  in  Cape  Town  (both  these 
being  supported  by  the  German 
Academies)  and  for  other  centres  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  in  Kenya  (this 
latter  project  will  be  financed  by 
British  Inter-Church  Aid).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  obvious  dangers 
in  attempts  to  “export”  academies  as 
ready-made  European  institutions.  It 
was  therefore  an  event  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  when  last  month  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Department  of  the 
Laity  joined  with  the  Directors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  European  Lay  Institutes  to  con¬ 
sider  together  at  Bossey  the  whole 
question  of  such  lay  centres  in  areas  of 
rapid  social  change. 

A  feature  of  the  consultation  was  the 
large  number  of  overseas  participants, 
including  some  distinguished  church 
leaders  and  also  a  number  of  “junior” 
student  members.  The  scene  was  set  by 
speeches  from  Professor  Busia  of 
Ghana  and  Professor  Takanaka  from 


Tokio;  and  it  was  soon  clear  enough 
that  there  was  a  real  hunger  in  the 
Asian  and  African  churches  for  some 
kind  of  training  to  help  lay  people 
in  their  jobs  in  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  speakers  from  Indonesia  and 
India  warned  sharply  against  any 
attempt  to  form  new  lay  institutes 
without  considering  carefully  first  what 
was  already  being  done  by  existing 
organisations  and  centres ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hendrik  Kraemer  emphasised  in 
an  unforgettable  way  the  extreme  care 
needed  to  ensure  that  the  local  church 
shall  decide  for  itself  what  kind  of  lay 
training  it  needs  and  who  shall  give  it. 
“Workshops”  explored  detailed  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  far  European  con¬ 
ferences,  methods  and  subjects  might  be 
appropriate  overseas,  and  a  number  of 
the  visitors  remained  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Directors’  Association, 
where  further  plans  for  helping  new 
centres  were  discussed.  It  is  evident 
that  both  the  Laity  Department  and 
also  the  Directors’  Association  will  be 
asked  more  and  more  for  advice  and 
staff:  it  is  not  clear,  as  yet,  where  the 
money  for  this  is  to  come  from. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CHURCH- 
WHOSE  RESPONSIBILTY  ? 


This  year’s  consultation  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  Laity  was  successful  in 
recmiting  for  the  meeting  an  unusually 
varied  group,  ranging  in  denomination 
from  Greek  Orthodox  to  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  including  some  refresh¬ 
ing  ^erican  lay  leaders  who  showed 
no  signs  of  submitting  tamely  either  to 


current  Continental  theology  or  to  the 
assumption  that  a  parish  or  congre¬ 
gational  system  needs  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  radically  new  methods  of 
lay  training.  The  general  title  of  this 
meeting  at  Nyborg,  Denmark,  was 
“The  Ministry  of  the  Church — whose 
responsibility?”  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
discussion  concentrated  more  on  the  job 
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of  the  “clergy”  than  on  the  functions  of  Evangelism,  turned  with  some  relief  to*  tl 

the  laymen.  Dr.  Keith  R.  Bridston,  of  the  discussion  of  the  evangelist  in  the  f  ai 

the  World  Council  staff,  aroused  lively  church  today.  Clearly  some  specialist!;  n 

discussion  with  a  paper  on  “Clergy  and  in  evangelism  were  called  by  God  and ,  pi 

laity,"  emphasising  the  widely  different  these  might  be  either  ministers  or  lay-  ^  n 

attitudes  to  this  problem  which  he  men:  the  church  must  recognise  his^  o: 

found  in  ancient  and  recent  church  special  gifts,  but  keep  him  constantly?,  tl 

history.  Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer  asked  rooted  in  its  life  and  prayers  so  that  he  \  it 

for  a  considerable  change  in  the  struc-  did  not  work  in  isolation  from  the  |  B 

ture  of  the  church  in  &e  light  of  the  organised  church.  There  was  a  very i  w 

world’s  needs  today;  and  said:  “We  frank  discussion  on  methods  of  mass  gi 

must  fight  a  necessary  battle  with  evangelism  and  the  group  suggested  w 

history”  on  this  point.  Other  speakers  that  despite  the  real  possibilities  of  h 

agreed  that  constant  references  to  such  work  it  could  not  serve  more  thiui  C 

ancient  or  seventeenth  century  church  a  fraction  of  the  needs  of  men  and  P 

histo^  tended  to  cramp  the  Church  in  women  today.  Again  and  again  the 

its  thinking  on  clergy  and  laity :  on  the  work  of  the  ordinary  layman  as  an  I 

other  hand.  Professor  loannides  of  the  evangelist  was  emphasised,  and  it  wai  o 

University  of  Athens  very  stoutly  pointed  out  that  such  people  can  veiy» 

defended  the  Orthodox  Church’s  respect  often  only  work  effectively  in  small  in-  o 

for  tradition  and  the  early  Fathers.  He  formal  groups  or  cells,  which  must  is 

pointed  out  that  this  did  not  prevent  a  first  and  foremost  offer  genuine  and  vi 

great  use  of  lay  people  in  both  teaching  ungrudging  friendship  in  their  daily  w 

and  preaching.  After  two  discussion  lives  and  jobs.  The  group  insisted  that  P 

groups  had  continued  to  wrestle  with  “church  work”  was  not  just  work  on  a 

this  problem,  it  was  generally  agreed  church  premises,  and  emphasised  tht  u 

that  the  whole  ministry  of  the  Church  primary  obligation  of  a  Christian  to 

to  the  world  is  not  one  for  which  the  witness  in  his  daily  job  in  local  andi 

“clergy”  alone  are  responsible,  and  that  national  politics  and  in  industrial  and 

many  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit —  social  organisations.  The  group  also 

teaching  evangelism,  pastoral  care,  heal-  considered  how  such  informal  groups 

ing — are  not  at  all  restricted  to  ordained  should  be  related  to  the  institutional 

ministers.  One  group  pointed  out  that  church  and  the  clergy.  Here  again  the  n 

a  good  deal  of  the  normal  western  Americans  insisted  that  their  own  churchy  it 

pattern  of  congregational  life  depends  organisation  was  more  flexible  and  mon  !  h 

on  a  local  church  which  can  afford  and  friendly;  but  some  continental  and?  o 

which  can  recruit  a  full-time  ordained  British  speakers  stressed  the  very  real  1 

man,  and  noted  that  in  India  and  else-  difficulties  of  linking  a  live  group  with  i; 

where  it  is  often  advisable  to  have  a  a  dead  local  church  and  a  hostile  tl 

large  number  of  small  congregations  minister.  It  was  hinted  more  than  once  1 

without  full-time  ministers.  that  a  radical  change  in  theological  c 

A  third  group,  organised  in  co-  education  about  the  laity  would  he  tl 

operation  with  the  Department  of  welcome.  si 

1( 

QUESTIONS  FROM  WEST  AFRICA  tl 

Five  weeks  in  a  new  continent  is  no  “European  religion”)  than  are  tho*  t 

time  at  all  in  which  to  formulate  from  Ghana  and  the  British  territoria  S 

ex  cathedra  statements.  Nevertheless,  I  This  is  why  I  was  particularly  struck  v 

returned  from  a  recent  visit  to  seven  to  hear  a  Ghanaian  schoolmaster  in  hii  ^ 

countries  in  West  Africa  with  a  number  early  thirties  say :  “The  missions  brought 

of  nagging  questions  in  my  mind.  us  social  welfare,  but  they  never  taught  t 

I  was  interested  to  know  what  the  us  the  meaning  of  salvation.”  Asl:  >1 

attitude  of  young  Christian  students  moved  among  high  school  students  and  s 

was  to  the  “missionary  enterprise.”  I  S.C.M.  members  from  the  different  ^ 

was  prepared  for  suspicions,  for  a  colleges  and  universities,  I  realised  ho»  ? 

desire  for  indigenous  leadership.  The  serious  were  the  implications  of  thii  * 

French  African  students  are  much  more  comment.  Where,  I  asked  myself,  dc  ) 

bitter  about  colonialism  (and  therefore  yoimg  Christians  learn  how  to  live  it 
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ftoi  this  rapidly  changing  situation?  One  intellectual  level  of  the  pew  is  rising 

the  f  answer  I  got  from  an  African  Methodist  very  rapidly,  that  of  the  pulpit  is 

lists'  minister:  “The  schools  have  not  pre-  deteriorating.”  How  long,  I  wondered, 

and*,  par^  our  young  men  and  women  for  can  this  situation  continue? 

lay-ii  responsible  participation  in  this  kind  The  relations  between  African  and 
Ws  I  of  society.”  I  reflected  that  many  of  European  church  leaders  are  not  easy, 

ntly  t  the  political  leaders  of  West  Africa  are  But  African  students  to  whom  I  spoke 

t  he  f  in  fact  the  product  of  mission  schools,  were  anxious  for  me  to  say  in  Britain 

theS  But  did  they,  and  did  the  young  who  that  the  right  kind  of  Europeans  really 

veiyl  will  succeed  them,  seriously  come  to  are  needed  in  West  Africa.  There  is 

nass  grips  with  Christian  witness  in  this  among  the  young  intellectual  and  pro- 

sted  world  of  social  and  political  upheaval?  fessional  people  in  the  churches,  much 

i  of  In  what  sense  was  there  informed  interest  for  the  idea  of  lay  training 

than  Christian  thinking  in  the  realm  of  colleges.  Some  Europeans  could  be  a 

and  politics  and  public  morality?  real  help  here.  But  whatever  job  the 

the  One  of  the  things  that  I  noticed  when  Europeans  come  out  to  do,  it  was 
i  an  I  first  arrived,  was  the  serious  shortage  made  quite  clear  to  me  that  they  must 

waj  of  ordinands.  How  far,  I  asked,  is  this  come,  not  with  the  answers  in  the  bag, 

veiy,  just  a  question  of  the  economic  status  but  ready  to  join  hands  with  their 

1  in-  of  the  African  minister?  And  how  far  African  brothers  in  the  task  of  pointing 

aiufl  is  the  whole  question  of  Christian  men  and  women  to  Christ  and,  in 

and  vocation  being  taught  in  the  churches,  genuine  partnership  with  them,  to  help 

iailj  whether  it  is  Christian  vocation  in  West  Africa  to  solve  its  political  and 

that  politics,  in  the  ordained  ministry  or  social  problems, 

c  on  anything  else?  I  heard  an  African  Frank  Glendennino 

tht  university  teacher  say :  “While  the 

5  THE  CHRISTIAN  FRONTIER  IN 
*  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

oups 

ional  Christian  leaders,  and  in  particular  affairs,  we  feel  the  keenness  of  this 
ithe  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  tragedy  and  neglect  in  national  affairs, 

lurch ^  in  Central  Africa,  are  now  very  deeply  This  wakened  spirit  can  also  become, 

more‘  involved  in  the  political  controversies  when  wrongly  used,  a  force  for  evil, 

and:  over  the  Central  African  Federation,  with  tragic  results.” 

r^  The  Blantyre  Synod  of  the  Church  has  After  the  visit  to  the  Federation  o 
with  issued  a  formal  statement  deploring  Dr.  MacLeod  as  Moderator,  the 

jstiit  the  demand  for  “dominion  status”  in  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 

ona  1960,  and  saying:  “Africans  see  their  Scotland  appointed  a  subxommittee 

•gical  country  becoming  a  ‘native  reserve’  on  under  his  chairmanship  to  keep  Central 

1  1*  the  South  African  pattern,  and  various  African  affairs  under  re^lar  review  and 

statements  made  by  European  political  to  report  annually  until  1962. 

leaders  have  aggravated  this  fear.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Doig,  who  has 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  been  Nyasaland’s  European  member 
the  view  of  the  majority  of  people  in  representing  African  interests  in  the 
this  land — they  want  protectorate  status  Federation  Parliament,  has  resigned  in 

tho»  to  continue  at  the  present  time.”  The  protest  against  the  recent  changes  in  the 

oria.  Synod  claims  that:  “There  is  a  new  Constitution.  He  indicated  to  the 

trud  wind  blowing,  and  a  new  spirit  abroad  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  that  he  could 

n  hi  which  when  released  can  become  a  not  agree  to  the  action  of  the  govem- 

)u^  mighty  force  for  good  and  progress;  ments  in  insisting  upon  a  fundamental 

lught  too  often  this  is  described  as  ‘black  change  of  the  Federation  Constitution 
As  l|  nationalism’  and  looked  upon  as  while  African  support  had  still  not  been 

s  and  something  to  be  feared  and  if  possible  won  for  Federation  at  all,  and  in  spite 

fereB  destroyed,  or  at  least  hindered.  As  a  of  the  declared  opposition  of  the 

I  ho*  Synod,  whose  affairs  have  been  mainly  Africans,  he  continued :  “I  feel  com- 

■  thii  w  African  hands  for  many  years,  and  pelled  in  the  interests  both  of  Africans 

If,  do  who  are  now  wellnigh  completely  and  of  the  peace  of  these  territories  to 

ve  ii  independent  in  control  of  their  own  protest  further  by  my  resignation.” 
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ASIAN  INDUSTRY  CHALLENGES 
THE  CHURCH 


The  first  Asian  conference  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Evangelism  met  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  this  summer.  To  this  meeting 
came  some  43  participants  representing 
15  countries,  mainly  in  Asia.  The 
first  concern  of  this  conference  was  to 
understand  the  Church’s  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  industrial  revolution 
taking  place  now  in  Asia,  and  the 
delegates  who  set  themselves  to  this 
task  came  from  many  areas  within  the 
Church’s  life.  There  was  a  minister 
of  a  church  in  a  coal-mining  town,  a 
professor  of  economics  in  a  Christian 
University,  an  engineer  evangelist  from 
a  cement  factory,  a  labour  officer  from 
a  Government  Dock  Board,  and  a 
theological  college  president. 

One  Asian  leader  commented:  “Our 
churches  in  South-East  Asia  have  been 
rurally  oriented  but  we  are  destined  to 
become  increasingly  urban,  and  depen¬ 
dent  on  machines,  techniques  and 
education.  The  church  ought  to 
develop  a  ministry  to  labour.  In  too 
many  places  the  working  groups  are 
untouched  by  the  Church’s  ministry. 
Much  of  our  liturgy  and  sermonising 
appears  irrelevant  to  men  who  earn 
their  living  by  swearing  over  machines 
or  driving  a  bicycle  cab.  Our  ministry 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  challenge 
of  trade  unions  and  Marxist  political 
parties.  We  must  develop  programmes 
and  services  calculated  to  speak  to  the 
new  working  classes  in  Asian  society, 
we  must  find  ways  of  reaching  people 
who  live  concentrated  in  cities  who 
have  little  or  no  sense  of  community.’’ 

A  first  study  group  concentrated  on 
the  social  and  economic  situation  in 
Asian  countries  as  industrialisation 
grows.  At  many  points  the  demands 
of  technology  come  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  older  patterns  of  Asian  culture 
and  the  Asian  worker  has  had  to  face 
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the  problem  of  adjusting  himself 
factory  discipline  and  mechanical  exafl. 
ness.  Clearly  the  new  flow  of  good! 
and  services  has  made  the  people  hope¬ 
ful  of  “a  revolution  of  rising  expecta¬ 
tions.’’  This  first  report  also  recognise 
the  importance  of  the  trade  unioi] 
movement  in  Asia  not  only  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  social  justice,  but  as  a 
social  group  in  which  the  worker  finds 
his  sense  of  belonging  and  community. 

The  second  group  concentrated  on  tht 
industrial  worker  and  evangelism.  Whik 
the  Church  must  help  the  worker  to 
see  his  part  in  the  total  plan  of  God.i^ 
the  Church  must  also  try  to  see  herself 
in  relation  to  indust’'ial  society.  Any 
programme  of  evangelism  must  recog¬ 
nise  that  the  industrial  worker  cannoi 
be  seen  apart  from  his  environment. 
He  is  not  an  isolated  individual;  his 
relationships  to  his  fellow  workers,  to 
his  trade  union,  to  his  family  and  his 
community  are  of  the  utmost  import-*  * 
tance.  t£ 

Members  of  the  third  group  discussed 
the  Church’s  responsibility  for  training 
her  ministry  for  industrial  workers.  Tht 
report  emphasises  that  our  concern  foi 
the  industrial  community  must  spring 
from  the  heart  of  the  Gospel.  There  b 
a  danger  of  over-burdening  a  theo¬ 
logical  college  curriculum  with  many 
new  courses,  but  what  it  needs  first  is 
a  genuine  and  deep  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  staff  for  the  whole  area  of  /i/t  J 
This  concern  will  then  find  its  way  into 
the  whole  curriculum  of  the  college 
This  third  group  also  demanded  i 
programme  of  training  for  the  laity,  who 
are  the  Church’s  immediate  witnesses 
within  the  industrial  community.  Then 
is,  moreover,  a  need  for  the  laity  to  find 
fellowship  together,  and  the  exampk 
of  the  European  lay  colleges  was 
referred  to  here. 
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Two  Russian  Writers 

—Socialist  Realism  and 
Christian  Realism 


I  FIRST  met  Ilya  Ehrenburg  in  Moscow  at  lunch  with  Alexander 
Werth  in  1942.  We  started  an  argument  which  was  continued 
wherever  we  met  for  more  than  three  years.  I  have  seldom  met 
a  man  of  more  nimble  wit  and  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  was  harder 
to  argue  with.  He  would  change  his  ground  so  quickly,  so  skilfully, 
and  so  often  that  I  was  left  panting  along  two  or  three  steps  behind. 

His  endless  attacks  on  my  country  had  a  cold  viciousness  which 
was  not  Russian.  Ehrenburg  had  lived  a  great  part  of  his  life  in 
France  and  he  had  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Britain  which  one 
sometimes  finds  in  an  old-fashioned  Anglophobe  Frenchman. 

I  disliked  him  and  he  me.  But  the  people  who  arranged  the  seating 
at  Moscow  banquets  generally  put  us  to  sit  side  by  side.  One  day 
Ehrenburg  said  to  me  that  this  arrangement  was  hard  on  both  of  us 
“since  we  do  not  like  each  other.”  That  began  to  melt  me.  And 
Alexander  Werth  assured  me  that  Ehrenburg  had  a  side  to  his 
character  that  was  very  different  from  what  I  saw. 

His  political  journalism  after  the  war  continued  to  strike  me  as 
brilliant  in  manner  but  hollow  in  content.  But  somehow  I  suspected 
that  Werth  was,  in  fact,  right.  Even  Ehrenburg’s  dull  novel  The  Thaw, 
written  just  after  Stalin’s  death,  contained  flashes  of  something  better. 

He  made  his  reputation  in  1922  with  a  satirical  novel  Julio  Jurenito. 
It  has  never  been  reprinted  in  Russia.  But  now  an  excellent  English 
translation  has  been  issued  by  MacGibbon  and  Kee  (18s.).  Here  at 
last  is  the  true  Ehrenburg  without  the  overlay  of  thirty  Stalinist  years. 
The  book  is  a  wild  satire  such  as  might  have  been  written  by 
Aristophanes,  the  Aristophanes  of  Plato’s  Symposium.  It  is  a  merciless 
take-off  of  bourgeois  Europe  before  the  first  war.  From  the  first  page 
one  is  carried  along  by  Ehrenburg’s  verve  and  wit  and  breath-taking 
speed.  At  first  it  seems  heartless  and  I  found  myself  saying  ; 

Du  hist  der  Geist  der  stets  verneinst. 
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But  Ehrenburg  is  not  Mephistopheles.  The  war  starts  about  a  thirt  c 
of  the  way  through  the  book  and  after  that  seriousness  begins  tt  ^ 
creep  in.  Still,  the  only  character  who  wins  one’s  affection  at  that  3 
stage  is  an  enchanting  negro  called  Aysha.  v 

But  the  last  third  of  the  book  is  about  Russia  during  the  revolutioc  c 
and  for  this  I  could  forgive  Ehrenburg  everything.  There  is  the  same  s 
mocking  spirit  and  the  same  sharpness  of  observation  but  there  is  also  i 

a  concealed  warmth.  Writing  without  constraint  about  his  owi  1 

people  Ehrenburg  is  a  different  man.  This  is  the  Bolshevik  revolutioi^  ‘ 
as  Aristophanes  would  have  described  it. 

But  Russia  soon  became  a  place  where  books  like  Julio  Jurenik'^i  ' 
could  not  get  published  and  by  degrees  Ilya  Ehrenburg  came  toj  ' 
squander  his  genius  on  the  commonplaces  of  “Socialist  realism.”  1  1 
No  doubt  there  is  more  than  one  reason  why  Communist  literatuf{||  ' 
continually  fails  to  live  up  to  early  promise.  But  it  often  seems 
me  that  Marxists  are  like  men  who  start  running  the  quarter-mile 
if  it  was  the  hundred  yards.  When  you  first  discover  Marxism 
seems  to  have  an  all-embracing  realism  and  an  elan  which  will  carnl 
you  over  any  obstacle.  For  some  years  it  continues  to  open  up  ne?! 
perspectives  to  its  converts  ;  but  that  comes  to  an  end.  Nothing  more? 
can  be  discovered  without  going  beyond  Marxism.  It  is  not  a  gocdf 
creed  to  grow  old  on.  In  a  country  which  has  been  Communist  foi|- 
a  full  generation  the  young  can  now  see  what  Marxism  has  done  aDdf- 
what  it  has  failed  to  do  for  their  elders. 

I  did  not  meet  Boris  Pasternak  till  my  last  year  or  so  in  Moscow'^ 
but  after  that  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  A  poet  of  the  generation  oil 
T.  S.  Eliot,  he  will  always  be  better  known  in  Russia  than  abroad^ 
But  in  his  own  country  he  stands  far  above  all  his  contemporaries 
For  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  not  found  it  easy  to  get  his  work  I 
published  in  Russia  but  his  unpublished  poems  circulate  in  manu  * 
script.  The  story  circulates — and  there  is  good  evidence  for  it-l 
that  some  years  ago  there  was  a  poetry  reading  at  Moscow  at  which  1 
Pasternak  recited  some  of  his  unpublished  poems.  Several  times  his® 
memory  failed  him  for  a  few  moments  but  the  audience  could  always  J 
supply  the  missing  words.  Now  his  epic  novel  Dr.  Zhivago  is  published  1 
in  English  (Collins,  Harvill,  21s.).  i 

The  picture  of  the  author  on  the  dust  cover  is  very  like  but  I  nevei| 
happened  to  see  him  in  that  mood  of  brooding  tragedy.  The  first  ^ 
time  I  saw  him  was  at  his  dacha  or  country  cottage  near  Moscow,  i 
He  had  just  fallen  out  of  an  apple  tree  which  he  had  been  climbinsl 
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out  of  boyish  lightness  of  heart.  His  aquiline  face  and  the  way  he 
held  his  head  and  moved  his  bent  arms  made  him  look  like  an  eagle 
and  at  moments  one  was  conscious  that  he  was  soaring  in  regions 
where  one  could  not  follow.  One  day  he  began  to  speak  about  the 
changes  that  had  come  over  human  consciousness  in  history.  He 
spoke  first  of  Christianity  and  then  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  and 
in  a  few  seconds  he  was  off  after  something  else.  I  could  see  that  he 
had  a  vision  of  something  and  I  longed  to  ask  him  about  it  but  in 
Stalin’s  Russia  one  learnt  not  to  ask  questions. 

Dr.  Zhivago  unfolds  in  full  the  vision  which  I  glimpsed  on  that 
summer  afternoon  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  The  hero  is  a 
doctor-poet  who  gets  caught  up  in  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  Pasternak 
has  put  a  good  deal  of  himself  into  his  hero  ;  in  an  appendix  to  the 
book  he  publishes  some  poems  by  “Dr.  Zhivago,”  which  includes  the 
best  religious  poetry  yet  written  in  Russian. 

Boris  Pasternak  is  the  son  of  Leonid  Pasternak,  a  distinguished 
Jewish  painter  who  was  a  friend  of  Tolstoy  and  Vladimir  Solovyev  ; 
his  paintings  were  recently  shown  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford.  The  mother  of  Boris  Pasternak  was  a  distinguished  musician. 
He  has  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  ear  of  a  musician,  as  well  as  the 
tongue  of  a  poet.  As  the  two  distinguished  translators  of  Dr.  Zhivago 
modestly  indicate,  Pasternak’s  prose  with  its  “use  of  sound  and  word 
association” — and  a  fortiori  his  verse — remains  untranslatable.  Their 
version  leaves  out  occasional  phrases  and  bears  signs  of  haste  but  it 
conveys  the  life  and  style  of  the  original. 

Dr.  Zhivago  is  attracted  by  the  searching  boldness  of  the  October 
Revolution  and  stays  at  work  in  his  hospital  when  other  bourgeois 
leave  their  work.  But  he  is  soon  disillusioned.  One  of  the  characters 
speaks  of  the  first  decrees  of  the  Bolshevik  Government. 

You  remember  how  unbelievably  direct  and  uncompromising  they  were? 
It  was  that  single-mindedness  that  appealed  to  us.  But  such  things  keep  their 
original  purity  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  conceived  them,  and  then 
only  on  the  day  they  are  first  published.  By  the  day  after,  the  casuistry  of 
politics  has  turned  them  inside  out  (p.  218). 

Dr.  Zhivago  says  a  little  later  : 

Marxism  a  science  ?  .  .  .  Marxism  is  not  suflScicntly  master  of  itself  to  be  a 
science.  Science  is  more  balanced.  You  talk  about  Marxism  and  objectivity. 
I  don’t  know  of  any  teaching  more  self-centred  and  further  from  the  facts 
than  Marxism.  Ordinary  people  are  anxious  to  test  their  theories  in  practice, 
to  learn  from  experience,  but  those  who  wield  power  are  so  anxious  to  establish 
the  myth  of  their  own  infallibility  that  they  turn  their  back  on  truth  as 
squarely  as  they  can. 
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The  corruption  is  traced  to  1914,  not  1917.  r 

It  was  then  that  falsehood  came  into  our  Russian  land.  . .  .  People  imagined 
that  it  was  out  of  date  to  follow  their  own  moral  sense,  that  they  must  all 
sing  the  same  tune  in  chorus.  .  .  .  And  there  arose  the  power  of  the  glittering 
phase,  first  Tsarist,  then  revolutionary. 

Contrast  Pasternak’s  comment  on  22nd  June,  1941  : 

And  when  the  war  broke  out,  its  real  horrors,  its  real  dangers,  its  menace  S 
of  real  death,  were  a  blessing  compared  with  the  inhuman  power  of  the  lie,  a 
relief  because  it  broke  the  spell  of  the  dead  letter. 

Those  who  were  in  Russia  at  the  time  testify  that  such  feelings  were 
not  unusual. 

Like  Chekhov,  Pasternak’s  novel  has  a  depth  of  honesty  that  can 
only  be  attained  through  suffering.  He  ends  with  hope  for  the  future, 
in  a  younger  generation  who  have  come  up  from  the  depth  of  Russian 
life.  But  Pasternak’s  hope  seems  nearer  and  more  real. 

Dr.  Zhivago  is  a  book  that  will  be  written  about  for  many  decades. 
In  their  characteristic  manner,  Russian  critics  will  analyse  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Zhivago  himself  as  a  new  type  in  Russian  literature,  they 
will  analyse  the  meaning  of  the  two  women  in  his  life  and  of  the 
revolutionary  general  Strelnikov.  They  will  write  about  what  one 
can  only  call  the  musical  structure  of  the  book,  which  is  apparent  even 
in  translation,  and  the  musical  quality  of  Pasternak’s  language  which 
no  translation  can  convey. 

But,  you  may  ask,  how  can  this  be  so  if  the  book  is  not  published 
in  Russia  ?  It  is  true  that  the  long  debate  about  this  book,  which  is 
now  beginning,  may  be  slow  to  get  going  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  Soviet  intelligentsia  are  not  so  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  they  were  during  “the  cult  of  personality,’’  to  use  the  current 
euphemism  for  Stalin’s  tyranny.  The  existence  of  the  book  will  be 
known  in  Russia,  there  will  be  a  few  Russians  who  have  read  it  and 
many  others  who  will  listen  to  the  lucky  readers  telling  what  they 
have  read. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  attitude  the  Soviet  authorities  adopt 
towards  Dr.  Zhivago.  Its  publication  cannot  be  ignored  indefinitely, 
unless  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  revert  to  complete  Stalinism,  which  is 
unlikely.  Whatever  the  Kremlin  does,  the  book  will  bring  new  ideas 
into  circulation  among  the  Soviet  intelligentsia.  Among  other  things 
it  will  give  them  a  new  curiosity  to  learn  about  the  Christian  religion, 
for  Dr.  Zhivago  is  a  living  Christian  commentary  on  all  that  Russia 
has  been  through  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
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ALBERT  HOURANI 

Christians  in  the 
Arab  World 


When,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  crisis.  General  Chehab  was  elected  to  succeed 
M.  Chamoun  as  President  of  the  Lebanese  Republic,  it  may  have  seemed  to 
some  observers  in  the  outside  world  that  Lebanon  was  passing  through  the 
same  experience  as  other  Middle  Eastern  countries;  a  military  man,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  “popular  forces”  was  replacing  a  “reactionary  old  regime” 
with  promises  of  reform  and  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the  principle  of 
nationalist  neutralism.  To  those  who  have  followed  the  crisis  carefully, 
however,  or  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  construction  of  Lebanon,  this 
explanation  will  be  too  simple. 

The  social  structure  of  Lebanon  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
other  Arab  countries:  there  are  large  landowners  in  some  of 
the  country  districts,  but  peasant  proprietors  are  numerous,  and 
political  power  resides  less  in  the  landed  class  than  in  the  large  com¬ 
mercial,  financial  and  professional  middle  class  of  Beirut.  The  out¬ 
going  government  included  some  representatives  of  the  landed  interest, 
but  others  of  its  members,  and  the  President  himself,  were  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  new  middle  class  and  derived  considerable  support 
from  it;  it  is  unlikely  that  the  new  government  will  be  materially 
different  in  its  composition  or  its  bases.  Nor  is  the  change  in  foreign 
policy  likely  to  be  spectacular.  Lebanon  is  roughly  half  Muslim  and 
half  Christian  (if  we  count  the  Druzes  as  Muslims),  and,  while  most 
Christians  are  conscious  of  a  deep  spiritual  and  intellectual  link  with 
the  West,  most  Muslims  identify  themselves  with  the  Arab  nation 
lying  all  around  and  its  movements  towards  unity ;  the  country  earns 
its  living  largely  through  performing  commercial  and  other  services 
for  the  Arab  hinterland  and  for  Western  states  who  have  interests  there. 
No  Lebanese  government  can  ignore  these  factors  in  its  foreign  policy. 
It  must  try  to  keep  on  good  terms  both  with  the  Arab  countries  and 
with  the  West.  When  the  West  and  the  Arab  countries  are  them¬ 
selves  on  bad  terms,  then  the  position  of  Lebanon  becomes  difficult, 
and  it  is  easy  for  a  government  to  arouse  opposition  by  seeming  to 
commit  itself  too  much  to  one  or  the  other  side.  Faced  with  the  rise 
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of  Abdul  Nasser  and  the  spread  of  the  Arab  nationalism  of  which  ht 
has  become  the  symbol,  the  outgoing  Lebanese  government  reacted 
strongly  in  the  opposite  direction  and  affirmed  without  equivocation, 
and  also  perhaps  without  tact,  its  links  with  Europe  and  America. 
This  aroused  opposition  not  only  from  the  Muslim  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  but  also  from  those  Christians  who  saw  the  delicate  balance  of 
Lebanon  threatened.  The  new  government  will  try  to  restore  the 
balance,  but  the  change  will  be  one  of  language  and  emphasis  rather 
than  of  substance,  and  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  same 
factors  as  was  its  predecessor. 

Thus  the  coming  to  power  of  General  Chehab  does  not  represent 
any  essential  change  in  the  political  structure  of  the  country.  He  has 
not  used  his  position  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  order  to  seize  power; 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  respect  in  which  he  is  held,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  one  person  on  whom  both  parties  to  the  recent  conflict 
were  able  to  agree,  are  due  to  the  scrupulous  way  in  which,  both  this 
year  and  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  prevented  the  army  from  beint 
drawn  into  a  civil  conflict.  But  perhaps  something  of  his  reputation 
is  due  to  the  name  he  carries.  The  Chehabs  are  an  ancient  family, 
by  origin  Sunni  Muslim  and  claiming  descent  from  the  Prophet,  who 
have  been  settled  in  the  valleys  of  Southern  Lebanon  for  many  centuries. 
From  1697  to  1841  they  ruled  the  whole  of  Lebanon  as  autonomous 
princes  with  Ottoman  sovereignty.  That  century-and-a-half  cul 
minated  in  the  rule  of  the  greatest  of  the  family.  Prince  Beshir,  who 
virtually  conducted  his  own  foreign  affairs,  exchanged  letters  witt 
Napoleon  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  Eastern  crisis  of  the 
1 830’s.  The  memory  of  his  rule  is  still  living  in  the  Lebanese  mountain 
villages.  Under  the  Chehabs  Lebanon  was  prosperous  and  free,  and 
more  tolerant  of  religious  difference  than  any  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  Christians,  Druzes  and  Muslims  lived  peacefully  side  by 
side,  with  the  balance  shifting  gradually  in  favour  of  the  Christians 
Half  of  the  Chehab  family  themselves  became  Christian.  Beshir  him¬ 
self  died  a  Catholic,  and  today  the  more  prosperous  and  influential 
part  of  the  family,  including  the  General,  are  Catholics  of  the 
Maronite  community.  But  the  Christian  and  Muslim  branches  ofj 
the  family  still  have  close  connections,  and  the  Chehabs  are  a  symbol 
of  that  religious  peace  and  equality  on  which  the  life  of  Lebanon  has 
been  based. 

But  will  it  be  possible  for  the  new  Chehab  ruler  of  Lebanon  to  cany 
out  the  policy  of  his  famous  forebears,  and  maintain  a  state  based  on 
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religious  equality  and  toleration?  A  pessimistic  observer  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  scene  might  say  that  the  new  wave  of  popular  Arab 
nationalism  is  nothing  but  pan-Islamism  in  disguise,  and  that  it  is 
bound  to  engulf  the  Christian  communities  of  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan 
and  Egypt,  not  indeed  by  persecution  but  by  squeezing  them  out  of 
their  acquired  position  in  society  and  imposing  on  them  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  a  political  ethos  which  are  not  congenial  to  their 
traditions  and  ways  of  thought.  There  are  indeed  some  elements  in 
the  present  situation  which  would  seem  to  confirm  these  fears.  The 
centre  of  pan-Arab  feeling  today  is  Egypt ;  but  Egypt  is  only  a  recent 
convert  to  Arab  nationalism,  and  an  Egyptian,  looking  out  on  to  the 
hinterland  lying  all  around  and  of  which  he  has  newly  become  aware, 
does  not  always  distinguish  clearly  its  being  Arab  from  its  being 
Muslim.  In  Lebanon,  pan-Arab  feeling  and  propaganda  appeal  more 
to  Muslims  than  to  Christians,  and  any  increase  in  this  feeling  is  bound 
to  cause  the  Christians  to  feel  threatened  inside  their  country  as  well 
as  from  their  neighbours ;  thus  the  nationalist  issue  tends  to  become  a 
religious  one,  although  both  sides  are  scrupulous  in  trying  to  avoid 
the  raising  of  religious  issues.  Moreover,  the  development  of  Middle 
Eastern  society  is  having  certain  effects  on  the  position  of  the 
Christians. 

During  the  last  100  years,  the  Arab  countries,  like  the  other  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  have  been  gradually  drawn  into  the  new  economic 
and  political  system  created  by  the  scientific  revolution  in  Europe. 
Thanks  largely  to  the  mission  schools,  the  Christians  and  Jews  acquired 
Western  languages  and  methods  of  thought  earlier  than  the  Muslims, 
and  this  gave  them  certain  temporary  advantages.  They  were  the 
first  Middle  Easterners  to  master  the  technique  of  modern  trade  and 
finance,  and  they  therefore  formed  the  first  modern  middle  class.  In 
an  age  when  Arab  thinkers  were  trying  to  understand  the  political 
and  social  ideas  which  were  responsible  for  the  strength  of  modern 
I  Europe,  the  Christian  journalists  and  writers  of  Beirut  and  Cairo 
played  an  essential  part ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  political  destiny  of 
I  the  Arab  countries  depended  on  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
j  Christians  who  knew  how  to  talk  to  English  and  French  public  opinion 
became  spokesmen,  although  scarcely  leaders,  of  the  nationalist  move¬ 
ments.  These  advantages,  however,  are  passing  away.  The  new 
Muslim  intelligentsia,  created  by  the  state  schools  and  educational 
[  missions  in  Europe  and  America,  have  no  need  for  intermediaries 
between  them  and  modern  scientific  culture.  Their  connection  and 
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influence  with  the  new  independent  Arab  governments  give  them  the  I  of  1 
same  economic  opportunities  as  the  Christians  formerly  derived  from  I  Moi 
their  connection  with  the  foreign  powers.  The  new  middle  class  of  I  Eas 
industrialists,  large  merchants,  managers,  technicians,  officers  and  I  Chi 
professional  men,  in  such  countries  as  Egypt  and  Syria,  is  very  largely  I  inci 
an  indigenous  Muslim  class.  The  older  Christian  bourgeoisie  is  I  abn 
largely  losing  its  influence,  except  in  Lebanon ;  in  Egypt,  where  this  I  the; 
bourgeoisie  is  not  only  Christian  or  Jewish  but  also  foreign — Greek,  I  1 
Armenian,  Lebanese  and  European — the  process  is  rapid  and  some- 1  fou 
times  painful.  I  cer 

Politically,  the  Christians  are  losing  such  advantages  as  they  once  I  bui 
derived  from  European  influence.  The  old  French  protection  of  the  I  pla 
Catholics  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  now  that  France  is  no  longer  I  cul 
present  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  has  switched  her  favours  I  pn 
to  Israel.  Although  some  Catholics  have  hopes  that  the  American  I  ini 
Catholic  community  will  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  some  Orthodox  I  th: 
still  look  to  Russia  as  their  protector,  it  seems  unlikely  that  either  the  I  sis 
United  States  or  Russia  will  follow  a  policy  based  upon  friendship  I  th 
with  some  minority,  when  to  establish  close  links  with  the  majority  I  fn 
offers  much  greater  dividends.  Nevertheless,  the  Christians  are  still  I  d( 
conscious  of  their  profound  affinities  with  Europe  and  America,  and  I  oi 
when  relations  between  Arabs  and  the  West  are  strained  their  I  pi 
psychological  and  political  position  becomes  difficult.  I 

All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  a  whole  range  of  other  considerations  I  a 
which  make  the  picture  appear  far  less  black  than  this.  Most  I  it 
responsible  Christians  have  realised  that  the  protection  of  minorities  I  b 
by  a  foreign  Power  is  dangerous.  When  the  foreign  Power  is  on  bad  I  f 
terms  with  the  majority,  the  minority  may  become  the  scapegoat  for  I  I 
its  acts;  it  was  thus  that,  soon  after  Iraq  became  independent,  the  I  I 
Assyrian  Christians,  who  had  a  long  connection  with  the  Church  of  I  s 
England  and  whose  young  men  had  served  in  auxiliary  detachments  I  i 
of  the  British  Armed  Forces,  fell  under  the  suspicion  that  Britain  I  J 
would  use  them  in  order  to  retain  a  power  within  Iraq  which  she  had  I  l 
formally  given  up,  and  it  was  thus  too  that,  in  the  time  of  the  French  I  i 
Mandate,  the  Catholics  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  were  regarded  by  the  I  ' 
rest  of  the  population  as  instruments  of  French  policy.  At  best,  I 
foreign  protection  can  only  delay  the  inevitable  day  when  the  I 
minorities  and  the  majority  must  learn  to  live  together.  For  these  I 
reasons,  most  Christian  leaders,  led  by  the  Maronite  Patriarch,  have  I 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  set  themselves  the  task  I 
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of  becoming  really  assimilated  into  the  new  independent  nations. 
Moreover,  now  that  European  power  is  receding  from  the  Middle 
East,  and  all  the  major  Arab  countries  are  fully  independent,  the 
Christians  do  not  in  any  sense  represent  a  danger  to  the  majority  or 
incur  its  hostility ;  and  since  they  no  longer  hold  in  their  hands  an 
abnormally  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  or  the  culture  of  the  nation, 
they  do  not  attract  undue  attention. 

In  the  more  advanced  Arab  countries  where  Christians  are  to  be 
found,  there  is  growing  up  a  genuinely  lay  nationalism.  Behind  a 
certain  sort  of  loose  pan- Arab  feeling  there  may  lie  pan-Islamic  feeling ; 
but  Arab  political  thought  is  not  Islamic  thought.  There  has  taken 
place  one  of  those  changes  of  political  consciousness  which  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  but  which  bring  it  about  that  one  type  of  political 
problem  ceases  to  be  important  while  another  becomes  of  general 
interest;  in  England  in  the  last  two  generations,  problems  such  as 
that  of  Welsh  disestablishment  or  the  marriage  of  deceased  wives’ 
sisters  have  moved  out  of  the  centre  of  political  consciousness,  and  in 
the  same  way  attention  in  Egypt  and  other  Arab  countries  has  shifted 
from  questions  of  religion  to  questions  of  social  reform  and  economic 
development.  This  is  true  of  the  system  of  political  ideas  spreading 
out  from  Cairo  and  it  is  true  also  of  the  most  important  pan-Arab 
party,  whose  centre  is  not  Cairo  but  Damascus. 

The  Baath  Party,  which  stands  for  a  combination  of  nationalism 
and  socialism,  is  present  everywhere  in  the  Arab  countries  today  and 
its  influence  is  growing;  it  makes  a  clear  and  conscious  distinction 
between  the  sphere  of  religion  and  that  of  politics,  and  indeed  its 
founder  and  ideologist  is  himself  an  Eastern  Orthodox  Christian  of 
Damascus,  Michel  Aflaq.  Moreover,  in  Iraq,  Syria,  Jordan,  and 
Egypt  there  does  exist  a  sense  of  national  unity  in  which  the  minorities 
share.  In  spite  of  their  attachments  to  the  West,  at  a  moment  of 
national  crisis  the  indigenous  Christians  know  where  they  stand.  In 
Jordan,  Arab  Muslims  and  Christians  have  exactly  the  same  attitude 
to  the  danger  of  Israeli  expansion ;  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Christians, 
the  Copts,  reacted  to  the  crisis  of  Suez  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  Muslims.  In  Syria,  the  Orthodox  Christians  at  least  are  not 
I  unfavourable  to  the  present  trend  of  foreign  policy,  neutralist  with  an 
I  inclination  towards  Russia. 

We  should  not  forget,  too,  that  there  are  coming  into  existence  new 
Arab  states  with  an  important  Christian  population.  In  the  Sudan, 
a  part  of  the  population  of  the  South  has  been  converted  to  Christ- 
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ianity  by  the  missionaries ;  in  Libya,  Tunisia,  Morocco  and  perhaps  iii 
Algeria  tomorrow,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  European  popula  f 
tion  has  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  new  states  after  the  end  of  French 
and  Italian  rule.  These  Christian  communities  are  bound  to  becomel 
partly  Arabised  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  economic  and  social! 
position.  Most  of  them  are  trying  to  become  fully  part  of  the  ne\i| 
states,  and  they  have  been  given  a  lead  by  the  religious  authorities;, 
the  missions  in  the  Sudan,  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  North  Africa,  l 


R. 


have  shown  themselves  fully  alive  to  the  problem  and  to  the  need  to  f 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  political  situation.  But  these  Christiai| 
communities  are  too  numerous,  and  in  North  Africa  they  are  toof 
important  economically  and  socially  to  be  treated  simply  as  minorities, [ 


as  “protected  peoples”  to  use  the  old  phrase  of  Islamic  law.  Ati 


moments  of  great  strain,  when  the  machinery  of  government  breaks! 
down,  pan-Islamic  feeling  may  emerge,  but  in  reasonably  stable  and 
normal  conditions,  necessity  and  the  changes  in  political  consciousness 
will  create  and  maintain  a  national  framework  into  which  minorities 
can  fit. 


:  C 
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A  special  series  of  addresses  on  Christian  Faith  in  the  Nuclear  Age  will  ixf 
given  on  Sunday  evenings  at  6.30  p.m.  at  the  King’s  Weigh  House  Congregational! 
Church,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W.l. 

26th  October.  The  Future  of  Nuclear  Warfare.  r 

Alastair  Buchan,  Defence  Correspondent,  the  Observer.  t 

2nd  November.  The  Case  for  Nuclear  Disarmament.  I 

Speaker  to  be  announced.  | 

9th  November.  Dilemmas  Confronting  the  Christian.  j 

The  Rev.  Alan  Booth,  Churches  Commission  on  International  * 
Affairs. 

16th  November.  The  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy. 

Sir  John  Maud,  High  Commissioner-Elect,  South  Africa  andi 
until  recently  Permanent  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power  | 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Jenkins  will  give  a  preparatory  sermon  at  the  evening  servia| 
at  6.30  on  19th  October,  and  a  concluding  sermon  at  the  same  time 
23rd  November.  7 
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R.  PANIKKAR 

Indian  Philosophy 
and  Christian 
Doctrine 


In  this  article  an  Indian  Roman  Catholic  looks  at  Hindu  Philosophy.  The 
subject  is  difficult  and  controversial.  We  shall  return  to  it  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we  invite  comments  from  our  readers.  J.W.L. 

And  in  Him  all  things  consist.  Col.  1 :  17. 

IT  is  a  traditional  idea  that  Philosophy  is  "*ancilla  theologiae."  Does 
this  apply  to  Indian  Philosophy?  It  goes  without  saying  that 
“ancilla"  does  not  mean  slave,  and  that  we  must  allow  Indian 
Philosophy  full  philosophical  freedom. 

Indian  Philosophy  and  religious  thought  can  be  integrated  into 
Christian  Theology,  if  they  prove  to  be  a  good  instrument  of  express¬ 
ing  and  understanding  Christian  Dogma.  This  very  fact  of  being 
used  as  an  instrument  will  help  to  the  transformation,  or  rather 
conversion,  of  Hinduism  itself. 

By  “integration”  I  mean  more  than  adaptation  or  even  adoption. 
Adoption  is  to  make  our  own  something  that  in  nature  does  not  belong 
to  us.  It  is  a  legal  concept.  We  may  have  every  right  to  adopt 
Indian  Culture,  but  if  we  do  not  go  further,  it  will  always  remain 
an  adopted  child.  And  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the  parents 
might  claim  their  child  back  again.  Even  if  the  parents  were  dead — 
they  are  not — the  future  generations  living  by  ideas  that  are  merely 
adapted  or  adopted  will  not  be  able  to  draw  from  them  the  full 
Christian  life  required  for  an  autochthonous  and  authentic  growth. 
Adaptation  may  perhaps  be  a  necessary  or  previous  step  and  adoption 
a  useful  beginning.  But  they  can  go  little  beyond  the  stage  of  express¬ 
ing  our  own  ideas  in  a  foreign  language,  whereas  integration  implies, 
to  begin  with,  to  speak  in  the  proper  language  and  to  think  in  the 
language  we  speak.  To  know  the  language  of  Indian  Philosophy  is 
today  an  imperative  duty  of  Christian  Theology. 

There  are  two  ways  of  learning  a  language.  One,  proper  to  adults 
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and  foreigners ;  the  other  peculiar  to  children  and  natives.  The  first 
way  proceeds  by  comparing  “words”  with  “words,”  and  when  itisj 
a  little  more  advanced  idioms  with  idioms.  In  philosophy  this 
corresponds  with  comparing  concepts  with  concepts  and  systems  with 
systems.  The  person  who  thinks  in  one  language,  in  one  culture,  or 
one  Philosophy,  and  speaks  in  another  one,  however  great  his  tech¬ 
nique  and  mastery  may  be,  will  always  remain  a  stranger  in  the  second 
language,  culture,  or  Philosophy.  The  other  way  of  learning  a 
language  is  that  of  children — whose,  by  the  way,  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  does  not  proceed  by  way  of  comparing  words  with  words, 
but  of  discovering  relations  between  words  and  things.  We  cannot 
understand  Indian  culture  if  we  do  not  go  to  her  school  like  little 
children,  and  try  to  learn  things  and  their  meanings.  “What  is  this?” 
asks  the  child,  pointing  with  his  finger  at  a  particular  object.  Onlj 
if  we  are  able  to  point  with  our  intellect — in  its  intuitive  function— to 
the  “things”  of  which  concepts  and  words  are  already  translations, 
shall  we  be  capable  of  understanding  the  answers  of  the  several 
philosophies. 

Integration  means  to  assume  the  reality  of  certain  principles,  or 
ideas,  or  attitudes,  not  only  to  make  room  for  them  in  a  previous 
scheme  but  to  convert  them — for  it  is  a  real  conversion — into  an 
integral  part  of  the  Christian  life,  tradition  and  doctrine.  In  order 
to  integrate  something  we  must  make  it  our  own,  so  that  the  difference 
between  new  and  old  elements  becomes  irrelevant.  No  integration 
is  possible  if  we  understand  theology  in  a  narrow  way. 

''Theologia  viae"  (or  “wayfaring”  theology)  as  St.  Thomas  calls  it, 
is  according  to  him  the  normal  expansion  of  faith,  the  ^^fides  quaerens 
intellectum,''  faith  searching  for  understanding,  for  a  total  intellection 
of  reality  given  us  in  and  through  faith.  This  living  and  itinerant 
theology  is  a  constant  companion  of  man  in  his  pilgrimage  on  earth, 
helping  him  to  decipher  the  meaning  of  and  to  adore  the  reality  of  the 
living  Word  of  God,  that  came  down  and  dwelt  among  us.  It  is  the 
dialogue  that  the  believer  constantly  holds  with  God  in  his  interior 
contemplation,  and  with  men  and  the  world  that  surround  him  in  his 
Christian  action.  A  theology  deaf  to  the  environment  where  it  has 
to  live  would  become  very  soon  also  dumb  for  that  milieu.  “The 
word  of  God  is  not  bound,”  says  St.  Paul,  or  as  the  Greek  suggests, 
the  Logos  of  God,  the  Theologia,  is  not  tied  to  any  particular  class, 
world  or  culture.  An  isolated  and  chemically  pure  Theology  that 
feared  contamination — as  the  Jews  that  crucified  Christ  feared 
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In  medieval  scholastic  philosophy  a  Scotist  Thesis,  for  instansl 
cannot  be  judged  and  understood  from  a  merely  internal  Thoffil_ 
point  of  view.  Much  less  can  scholastic  formulations  be  directll 
compared  with  the  rather  symbolic  and  intuitive  expressions  of  ti* 
Upanishads.  Nor  can  we  compare  popular  beliefs  with  wv 
elaborated  Theological  concepts.  f 

The  Christian  and  the  Hindu  philosophies  both  arise  from  fai' 

But  faith  does  not  allow  comparisons.  Either  somehow  it  touch 
the  Absolute  (God)  or  it  is  not  faith  at  all.  No  philosophy  canti 
understood  apart  from  its  real  source  of  inspiration.  Only  then  » 
discover  its  truth  and  also  perhaps  its  deviation  from  truth,  and  ail 
able  to  express  better  than  our  partner  what  he  really  intends  to  sa;|  ^ 
I  am  not  at  present  trying  to  decide  how  far  it  is  possible  to  mai^ 
this  experiment  with  Hinduism  as  a  whole.  But  we  may  rememk|  . 
that  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  have  already  done  soffl|  sell 
thing  of  this  kind  with  Greek  philosophy.  This  is,  of  course,  the  wo  i  Rh 
of  mystical  theologians  and  not  of  merely  learned  scholars.  Of  jotl 
true  contemplation  opens  the  doors  of  Indian  Wisdom.  H  Rh 

The  integration  of  Hindu  thinking  into  Christianity  must  disc? '  ;  ‘ 
any  absolutely  new  system,  any  system  that  ignores  the  twenty  centur  J  pai 
of  Catholic  Theology,  not  to  mention  the  earlier  millenia  of  hum*  Hi 
thought.  Christ  is  at  work  since  the  beginning.  Even  if  at  tinJ  wh 
the  theologian  feels  the  past  as  a  burden,  its  acceptance  is  a  part  A  Fe 
his  task.  I  Se' 

This  means  that  an  external  “Christianising”  of,  say,  Sankara,*  Fe 
not  enough.  If  Sankara  has  positive  values  they  should  be  integral  j  wii 
into  the  Catholic  doctrinal  body  even  at  the  price  of  eventually  abaif 
doning  accepted  philosophical  perspectives  which  may  in  the  end  t»  mi 
seen  to  be  less  suitable.  Thomas  Aquinas  did  not  “Christianise  1  an 
Aristotle.  He  only  tried  to  integrate  him  into  the  Augustinia*  R1 
tradition  which  he  considered  synonymous  with  Christian  traditioii  ati 
Tradition  is  not  stagnation.  On  the  contrary,  tradition  is  a  living  he 
stream  in  the  Church,  that  cannot  be  frozen  and  stopped.  It  is  tkS  hi; 
essence  of  tradition  to  leave  behind  the  steps  by  which  we  climb 
the  mountain  where  the  living  God  dwells.  f  H 

One  day  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  certain  concrete  top  ":  be 
such  as  Creation,  Truth,  Time,  Advaita.  Can  the  Hindu  conGeptioi!|  J. 
of  these  things  be  integrated  into  Christian  Theology?  To  ans^t  w; 
such  questions  is  the  work  of  an  entire  generation.  And  I  cc 

convinced  that  this  generation  is  ours.  ;  V 
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MAURICE  WEBB 

The  Challenge  to 
Christendom  in  the 
Land  of  Livingstone 

The  General  Election  held  in  Southern  Rhodesia  on  5th  June, 
1958,  has  an  importance  far  beyond  the  size  and  status  of  the 
country  in  which  it  was  held.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  a  British 
self-governing  Colony,  the  senior  partner  in  the  new  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  which  came  into  being  in  1954.  The  two 
other  partners  in  the  Federation  are  the  British  Protectorates,  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

Southern  Rhodesia  was  going  along  very  nicely  under  two  party 
parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  tradition  with  Sir  Godfrey 
Huggins  (now  Lord  Malvern)  as  Prime  Minister,  with  an  almost  all 
white  electorate  but  a  few  “advanced”  African  voters  when  the 
Federation  was  founded  and  Huggins  became  its  first  Prime  Minister. 
Several  other  of  the  senior  Southern  Rhodesian  politicians  also  “went 
Federal”  leaving  the  place  of  Prime  Minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
wide  open.  Mr.  Garfield  Todd,  a  back  bencher,  was  elected. 

Garfield  Todd  came  to  Southern  Rhodesia  from  New  Zealand  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  His  work  and  interest  lay 
among  Africans  in  the  mission  field.  When  he  entered  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  Parliament  he  was  little  known  but  he  began  to  attract 
I  attention  by  his  contributions  to  the  debates.  Todd  is  no  orator  but 
i  he  is  a  clear  and  easy  speaker  who  impresses  those  who  hear  him  with 
his  knowledge,  his  sincerity  and  his  common  sense. 

All  went  well  during  the  first  three  years  of  Todd’s  premiership. 
His  party  had  a  commanding  majority  and  Todd  showed  himself  to 
be  a  good  administrator.  There  were  those  who  spoke  of  him  as  the 
J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  even  the  Lincoln  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  His  name 
was  mentioned  as  a  future  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation.  The 
country  prospered.  New  immigrants  were  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  a  month,  half  of  them  coming  from  South  Africa  where  the 
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English  were  feeling  uncertain  under  the  Governments  of  Malan  ani 
Strijdom. 

The  Todd  Government  tackled  two  issues  that  are  highly  contro¬ 
versial  in  any  multi-racial  country  :  the  problems  surrounding  jobs 
and  votes.  How  far  if  at  all  should  a  powerful  white  group  protea 
its  position  in  respect  of  jobs,  how  far  if  at  all  surrender  a  monopolj 


of  political  power  ?  The  Government  went  about  the  matter  in  thei  he  v 
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orthodox  way.  It  appointed  two  commissions,  one  to  go  into  thc| 
whole  matter  of  wage  regulation,  industrial  conciliation,  trade  unions 
the  other  to  consider  the  franchise.  The  commissions  reported  and| 
framed  Bills  to  implement  their  recommendations.  Africans  were  to 
have  more  opportunity  for  advancement  in  jobs,  come  within  the 
framework  of  Industrial  Conciliation  machinery  (they  are  excluded 
in  the  Union),  have  the  right  to  enter  Trade  Unions.  The  Franchise 
Bill  provided  that  the  common  roll  for  White  and  Black  continue  oo 
its  education  and  property  basis  and  that,  in  addition,  a  second 
be  created  for  less  qualified  voters  (who  would  in  effect  be  almost 
entirely  Africans)  to  give  a  large  number  of  Africans  some  say  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  but  to  be  withdrawn  as  more  of  them  qualified^ 
for  the  senior  roll. 

The  reports  of  both  commissions  and  the  Bills  were  accepted  by  the 
Government  party  though  not  without  some  disagreement.  The 
Franchise  Bill  was  enacted.  Dissent  was  voiced  in  the  country. 
White  Trade  Unionists  complained  that  their  jobs  were  threatened; 
White  voters  felt  that  their  position  as  the  holders  of  political  power 
was  in  danger.  Todd’s  Government  had  run  into  rough  water. 

And  then  something  else  happened.  An  African  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  named  Matimba  while  in  Europe  married  a  Dutch  girl.  He 
returned  to  Southern  Rhodesia  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  Where  should  he  live  in  a  country  that,  under  its  Land 
Apportionment  Act,  has  territorial  segregation  ?  The  question 
became  one  of  public  interest.  A  home  was  eventually  found  on 
mission  land  and  Mrs.  Matimba  joined  her  husband.  On  her  arrival 
the  cruel  and  nasty  things  were  said  that  get  said  on  such  occasions  in 
multi-racial  countries.  Resolutions  were  passed  at  political  meetings 
calling  for  legislation  to  prohibit  mixed  marriage.  An  attempt  to 
introduce  such  legislation  in  Parliament  was  resisted  by  Todd. 

By  now  a  General  Election  was  in  sight.  Politicians  looked 
anxiously  at  the  weather  signs,  they  heard  the  low  thunder  from  the 
Trade  Unions,  noted  the  rising  wind  of  fear  of  African  voters,  saw  the 
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dark  ugly  clouds  of  race  hatred  and  decided  it  was  time  to  take  in 
sail  before  the  rising  storm.  But  Todd,  the  captain,  and  no  politician, 
was  determined  to  ride  the  storm  with  all  sails  set.  There  was  mutiny. 
To  justify  the  mutiny  Todd  had  to  be  built  up  into  a  villain.  He  was 
a  missionary,  and,  worse,  a  missionary  of  a  little  known  Church  ;  he 
did  not  smoke  or  drink,  alone  enough  to  damn  any  man  in  Rhodesia  ; 
he  was  friends  with  Africans,  he  was  a  liberal.  For  the  coming  election 
voters  must  be  conditioned  to  vote  against  Todd. 

At  first  there  were  five  parties  in  the  field  : 

(1)  The  Constitution  Party.  Liberal.  Associated  with  the  Capricorn 
Africa  Society  ;  (2)  The  United  Rhodesia  Party  (U.R.P.)  Todd  and 
his  supporters  ;  (3)  The  United  Federal  Party  (U.F.P.).  The  party  of 
which  Todd  was  leader  before  the  mutiny  ;  (4)  The  Dominion  Party 
(D.P.).  The  former  opposition  ;  (5)  The  Confederate  Party — (takes  its 
name  from  the  Confederacy  of  the  U.S.  war  of  the  states). 

As  to  the  principle  of  inter-racial  partnership  to  which  Southern 
Rhodesia  was  committed  when,  after  referendum,  it  entered  the 
Federation  it  might  be  said  that  the  policies  of  the  five  were  :  (1) 
partnership  now  ;  (2)  partnership  soon  ;  (3)  partnership  sometime  ; 
(4)  partnership  never  ;  (5)  partnership  be  damned. 

Before  nomination  day  the  first  and  last  of  the  five  had  withdrawn. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  those  who  would  have  voted  “be  damned,” 
voted  “never”  and  those  who  would  have  voted  “now”  voted  “soon.” 

As  between  U.R.P.  and  U.F.P.  there  could  be  but  little  difference 
on  paper.  All  their  programme  and  policy  had  been  worked  out 
together  before  the  mutiny.  Todd  was  jettisoned  not  because  he 
repudiated  the  policy  or  formulated  a  new  one,  but  because  he  was 
Todd  and  because  he  wanted  the  policy  implemented.  The  U.F.P. 
trimmed  sail  by  saying  it  would  redraft  the  previously  accepted 
Industrial  Conciliation  Bill  and  would  reconsider  the  matter  of 
franchise. 

The  Dominion  Party  was  something  quite  else.  It  indignantly 
repudiates  the  suggestion  that  it  favours  Apartheid,  but  things  said 
on  its  behalf  came  very  near  it  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who 
favour  Apartheid  and  were  heartened  by  the  last  General  Election  in 
the  Union  voted  D.P.  The  D.P.  wanted  to  abolish  the  low  qualifica¬ 
tion  voters  and  to  “protect”  the  white  voter  with  higher  property  and 
education  qualifications  and  civilisation  tests  ;  it  wanted  Trade  Unions 
to  be  all-white;  and  for  African  development  to  be  within  African  areas. 

All  parties  declared  their  intention  to  work  for  Dominion  status 
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for  the  Federation  when  the  talks  with  Britain  on  the  Constitution!  1 
take  place  in  1960.  The  U.F.P.  and  U.R.P.  were  diplomatic  in  theiir 
references;  the  D.P.  enlisted  anti-Colonial  Office  feeling.  Par 

The  result :  U.F.P.  17  seats  ;  D.P.  13  seats ;  U.R.  nil.,  which 
means  victory  for  the  U.F.P.  which  retains  its  position  of  governing ;  thii 
party,  the  complete  extinction  of  Todd  and  his  supporters  and  moral  Fr< 
victory  for  the  D.P.  which,  but  for  the  preferential  vote,  would  have '  Soi 
won  and  which,  even  after  the  allocation  of  second  votes,  still  had  the  sta 
support  of  more  voters  than  the  victors.  wii 

In  the  previous  Southern  Rhodesian  Parliament,  elected  in  1954,'  E)c 
the  Government  had  26  seats  and  the  opposition  4.  The  General;  po 
Election  showed  a  marked  move  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  to  the ' 
Right  and  a  large,  even  a  majority,  opposition  to  any  real  inter-radal  ^  eff 
partnership.  As  it  happened  the  electorate  was  overwhelmingly  cn 
White.  It  was  generally  believed  that,  with  the  new  low  qualification,  Te 
8,000  to  10,000  Africans  could  have  voted  had  they  registered,  bull  ha 
only  about  1,500  did.  ;  be 

There  were  probably  many  reasons  from  indolence  to  a  reluctance^  su 
to  disclose  an  income  that  would  lead  to  income  tax.  In  the  event'  pi 
Southern  Rhodesian  Africans  lost  the  chance,  and  perhaps  their  only  F( 
chance,  to  vote  in  substantial  numbers,  and  their  best  champion  in  the 
political  arena.  10,000  African  votes  in  a  total  electorate  of  55, Odd  ^ 
might  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  election.  ■  fc 

For  the  present  Southern  Rhodesia  has  run  into  calm  water,  but  the 
effects  of  the  election  will  be  disturbing  and  will  spread  far.  The 
reaction  of  S.R.  Africans  has  been  sharp.  There  has  been  a  record  g 
rush  to  enrol  with  the  African  National  Congress.  They  see  in  the  g 
rise  of  the  Dominion  Party  the  hand  of  Dr.  Verwoerd  stretching  north  t( 
across  the  Limpopo  and  they  prepare  for  resistance.  Those  who. 
mainly  through  Todd  had  come  to  regard  the  Federation  as  offerinj 
the  prospect  of  a  genuine  partnership  are  disillusioned.  Africans  in  ^ 
the  north  who  have  consistently  opposed  Federation  either  because  ^ 

they  had  no  faith  in  partnership  or  did  not  want  it,  but  an  African  j 

state  instead,  are  in  a  position  to  say  “I  told  you  so.”  ^ 

The  after-election  quiet  in  Southern  Rhodesia  will  not  last  long  y 
There  will  soon  be  a  Federal  General  Election  when  the  same  voters  ^ 
will  vote  again,  probably  with  a  choice  of  the  same  parties  and  on  the  ^ 
same  issues  but  with  the  question  of  Dominion  status  looming  larger,  ^ 
for  this  question  is  due  for  negotiation  with  the  British  Government 
in  1960. 
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The  last  Federal  General  Election  gave  the  Federal  Party  under 
Huggins  (later  succeeded  by  Welensky)  every  seat  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  but  one.  Will  the  Dominion  Party  repeat  in  the  Federal 
Elections  its  success  in  the  Southern  Rhodesia  election  ?  Will  Africans 
this  time  change  their  tactics  and  vote  in  full  numbers?  Federal 
Franchise  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  As  far  as 
Southern  Rhodesia  voters  are  concerned  will  their  desire  for  Dominion 
status  outweigh  fear  or  partnership?  If  the  Dominion  Party  were  to 
win  the  Federal  Election  a  serious  clash  between  Britain  refusing 
Dominion  status  and  the  Federation  angrily  demanding  it  would  be 
possible. 

African  opinion  will  have  an  important,  perhaps  a  determining, 
effect  on  the  1960  talks.  Africans  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  the  Federation,  particularly  those  of  the  two  Northern 
Territories  who  feared  that  Southern  Rhodesia  would  go  just  as  it 
has  gone  and  who  looked  to  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
becoming  independent  African  states.  Todd’s  policy  was  to  win  the 
support  of  the  Africans  by  genuine  goodwill  and  opportunities  of 
practical  advancement.  Unless  his  policy  is  clearly  supported  in  the 
Federal  General  Election  the  Federation  may  fall  apart  at  the  Zambesi. 

When  the  British  Parliament  in  1909  passed  the  South  Africa  Act 
which  created  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  British  and  Boer  Statesmen 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  the  new  Union  being  joined  in  time  by  all 
the  British  territories  up  to  the  Zambesi.  Provision  for  this  was  made 
in  the  schedules  to  the  Act.  That  dream  faded  because  Southern 
Rhodesia  decided  by  referendum  in  1922  not  to  come  in  and  the 
British  Government  refused  to  transfer  the  High  Commission  Terri¬ 
tories  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  idea  of  1909,  which  had  much  sense  behind  it,  might  still  come 
into  its  own  if  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  to  experience  a  change 
of  heart  and  mind  in  respect  of  its  racial  policies,  an  event  which  looks 
most  unlikely  in  the  light  of  the  Union’s  recent  General  Election  but 
is  not  entirely  impossible.  It  might  then  be  that  all-African  states,  in 
considerable  variety,  would  stretch  from  the  Sahara  to  the  Zambesi. 
Whether  they  extended  on  down  to  the  Cape  would  depend  on  whether 
the  southern  areas  in  Africa  with  substantial  permanent  white  popula¬ 
tions  had  at  last  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  white  and 
non-white  peoples  can  live  and  work  side  by  side. 

Ihis  is  a  question  to  which  Christians  must  try  to  find  the  answer. 
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The  Future  of  the 
Christian  Frontier 
Council 

The  Christian  Frontier  Council  has  decided  to  undertake  a 
study  of  equality  in  relation  to  leadership  in  modern  society. 
The  Nuffield  Foundation  have  made  a  grant,  to  start  this  year, 
which  has  enabled  the  Council  to  invite  the  Rev.  David  Edwards 
to  join  its  staff  for  two  years  to  work  in  conjunction  with  its 
Executive  Officer,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Jenkins.  Mr.  Edwards  is 
a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  He  is  to  devote  the  major  part  of  his 
time  to  this  study,  acting  also  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. 

Before  undertaking  this  project,  the  Council  had  to  review  its 
own  future  position  and  after  much  study  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  need  for  the  work  which  the  Frontier  Council  under¬ 
takes  remains  as  great  as  ever.  Funds  gathered  together  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  for  founding  the  Frontier  and  The  Christian 
News-Letter  are  now  all  but  exhausted  and  new  sources  of 
income  are  needed.  The  grant  from  Nuffield  is  for  the  study 
of  equality  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  Council’s  ordinary 
work  an  additional  £700  is  needed  this  year  and  not  less 
than  £1,000  a  year  in  future.  Members  of  the  Council  hope 
from  their  own  resources  to  find  at  least  £500  a  year.  Help, 
however,  is  needed  to  find  the  balance.  The  opportunity  for 
the  Frontier  Council  to  move  forward  is  here  if  it  can  be 
grasped.  Because  of  this,  the  Board  of  the  Frontier  Council 
believe  that  readers  of  Frontier  in  sympathy  with  their  aims 
will  like  to  be  associated  with  them  in  putting  this  work  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  and  they  would  welcome  donations  and 
subscriptions,  particularly  under  covenant.  These  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  George  Goyder,  who  has  become  Honorary 
Treasurer,  at  the  Christian  Frontier  Council,  59  Bryanston 
Street,  Marble  Arch,  W.l.  Covenant  forms  are  obtainable  from 
the  Secretary. 
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The  Organisation 
Missionary 

A  PIECE  OF  AMERICAN  SELF-CRITICISM 

Who  is  the  “organisation  man”  ?  This  is  how  the  cover-jacket  of  William  H. 
Whyte’s  book  The  Organisation  Man  describes  him  :  “In  America  he  is  the 
middle  class,  white  collar  worker  who  staffs  all  levels  of  executive  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  great  industrial  corporations,  in  the  banks  and  the  laboratories, 
and  in  public  utility  undertakings  still  under  private  enterprise.  It  is  he  who, 
through  the  influence  of  his  purchasing  power  and  social  conscience  sets  the 
pace  and  temper  of  society.  .  . 

A  GREAT  share  of  the  problems  with  which  the  missionary 
wrestles,  and  which  he  sometimes  thinks  are  peculiarly  his 
because  he  is  a  missionary,  are  really  the  common  concerns 
of  all  Organisation  Men.  A  fresh  revelation  of  this  came  to  me  in 
reading  William  H.  Whyte’s  recent,  widely  read  and  provocative  study 
called  The  Organisation  Man. 

Whyte’s  thesis  is  that  this  new  mentality  is  the  product  of  social 
forces  which  have  been  refashioning  the  American  way  of  life  in 
recent  years.  Officially,  we  Americans  are  people  who  still  profess 
faith  in  the  Protestant  Ethic — the  supreme  importance  of  the  individual, 
the  necessity  for  competitive  struggle  and  thrift,  and  the  achievement 
of  prosperity  as  the  reward  for  diligence.  Actually,  however,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  present  way 
of  life  can  better  be  characterised  as  the  Social  Ethic.  Man  is  now 
group-minded  and  no  longer  the  striving,  competing,  solitary  individual. 
Furthermore,  the  pressures  of  the  group,  as  over  against  the  individual, 
are  considered  to  be  morally  justified.  It  is  the  group  which  is  really 
considered  the  source  of  creativity  ;  belongingness  is  the  ultimate  need 
of  the  individual  ;  and  the  capacity  to  adjust  and  be  a  good  team- 
member  is  “  number  one  ”  in  the  new  list  of  cardinal  virtues.  The 
Social  Ethic  stresses  conformity,  security,  extroversion  and  pliable  well¬ 
roundedness.  It  tends  to  suspect  the  introvert,  the  solitary  path¬ 
finding  specialist,  and  the  hard-driving,  aggressive  hero  of  earlier 
American  life  and  fiction. 
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One  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  justifiable  criticisms  of  the  work 
of  the  denominational  mission  societies  is  the  charge  of  a  tragic 
mediocrity  which  pervades  so  many  phases  of  their  work.  What  is  ' 
not  always  so  apparent  is  the  way  in  which  this  all  too  obvious 
mediocrity  is  related  to  the  virtues  extolled  by  The  Organisation  in 
the  production  of  The  Organisation  Man,  In  order  to  have  a 
smoothly  running  team,  every  attempt  must  be  made  to  find  out  if  ™ 
there  is  a  minimum  of  starch  and  a  maximum  of  elastic  in  the  soul! 
of  the  would-be  missionary.  For  this  reason,  the  examination  of  the  ™ 
personality  of  the  candidate  is  no  less  important  than  his  doctrine. 
Consequently,  extremists  are  eliminated  and  the  capacity  to  adjust 
is  rated  high.  The  pendulum,  therefore,  does  not  swing  in  nearly 
as  wide  an  arc  of  personality  and  theological  difference  within  the 
mission  society  as  within  the  denomination  generally.  In  short,  the 
compatible,  generous-minded,  fairly  conventional,  relatively  easy¬ 
going,  extroverted  middle-of-the  roader  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
maintain  the  team  spirit  and  best  fit  into  The  Organisation, 

No  one  will  speak  lightly  of  these  qualities  who  realises  what  it  ^ 
means  to  have  just  one  missionary  neighbour  at  his  isolated  mission 
station.  Wholly  apart  from  the  neighbour’s  theory  of  the  Atonement 
or  his  evaluation  of  his  Anabaptist  ancestors,  the  degree  of  his  ability  ” 
to  give  and  take  and  maintain,  at  least,  a  vestige  of  a  sense  of  humour 
in  the  midst  of  tropical  heat  will  be  of  crucial  importance.  But  this  ^ 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  ® 
the  necessary  limitations  of  a  kind  of  people  who  seem  to  be  good  “ 
for  The  Organisation  and  the  mediocrity  which  subsequently  follows. 

Today  one  hears  repeated  appeals  for  two  particular  kinds  of  ^ 
missionaries.  What  the  new  day  in  missions  calls  for,  we  hear,  is  the 
adventuresome  pathfinder  who  is  willing  to  blaze  new  trails  in  per-  ' 
sonal  relationships,  evangelistic  techniques,  and  mission  strategy.  ' 
Then,  again,  there  is  an  urgent  need  in  this  day  of  highly  articulate  | 
nationalisms  and  rejuvenated  ancestral  faiths  for  the  missionary  i  ' 
scholar.  The  cry  for  men  of  these  types  comes  at  a  time  when  Thef  ' 
Organisation  is  hardly  prepared  to  find  a  place  or  give  much  encourage- 1 
ment  to  them  if  they  could  be  found.  We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  I 
eat  it. 

The  Organisation  is  strong  on  producing  broad-gauge  men  capable  ; 
of  doing  a  variety  of  jobs  and  being  shifted  to  a  new  place  with  a , 
minimum  of  difficulty.  But  in  the  sphere  of  specialisation  a  different 
set  of  abilities  and  conditions  are  demanded  from  the  usual  teara-f 
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effort  virtues  which  The  Organisation  knows  so  well.  For  the 
specialist,  organisation  can  only  be  a  means.  What  he  asks  of  it 
is  not  big  money  or  companionship,  or  belongingness,  but  the  freedom 
to  do  what  he  wants  to  do. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  this  kind  of  discussion  the  missionary  feels 
right  at  home.  He  knows  that  for  all  of  the  differences  between  the 
mission  society  and  the  business  firm  these  are  basic  issues  which 
concern  him  because  he  shares  a  common  existence  as  an  Organisa¬ 
tion  Man. 

On  the  matter  of  conditions  favourable  to  growth,  the  mission 
society  can  make  a  very  good  case  for  the  opportunities  it  presents  to 
its  people.  There  is  the  stimulation  of  an  overseas  experience,  the  in- 
service  training  (language  study  and  cultural  orientation),  and  the 
chance  to  “keep  up”  (by  the  right  use  of  the  furlough). 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  specialisation  and  the  virtues  of 
the  broad-gauge  adjustable  extrovert,  the  mission  society  has  generally 
followed  the  pattern  of  The  Organisation.  The  missionary  has  long 
been  eloquently  pictured  as  the  man  who  rebuilds  his  jeep,  masters 
foreign  languages  and  customs,  produces  text-books  and  Bible  transla¬ 
tions,  and  counsels  with  primitives  and  governors.  What  is  more,  he 
may  well  be  expected  to  begin  in  China,  evacuate  to  India,  and  then 
resume  missionary  operations  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  prospective  missionaries  feel  that  they  could  never 
measure  up  to  the  numerous  demands.  Fortunately,  their  con¬ 
fidence  is  usually  restored  when  they  actually  meet  the  missionary  at 
work  and  find  him  to  be  a  good  deal  closer  to  their  stature  than  the 
propaganda  might  have  led  them  to  believe. 

Broad-gauge  adjustableness,  then,  seems  to  be  the  major  virtue  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  mission  society.  But  this  virtue  is  intimately 
related  to  the  sense  of  job-frustration  which  engulfs  a  great  many 
missionaries.  To  be  called  upon  to  do  a  variety  of  jobs  seems  inherent 
in  the  missionary’s  task.  But  to  do  too  many  jobs,  too  badly,  for  too 
long  a  time  is  demoralising. 

Rootlessness,  classlessness,  education  for  “social  mobility,”  and  the 
effects  on  the  family’s  social  relations  when  one  member  is  “spotted” 
for  a  new  job  in  The  Organisation,  these  things  are  all  under¬ 
standable  to  the  missionary  Organisation  Man.  There  is  also  a 
common  confession  of  failure  as  a  man  of  culture  and  as  a  parent 
which  links  The  Organisation  Man  in  suburbia  with  his  counter¬ 
part  in  the  mission  in  Karachi  and  Rangoon.  The  following  quotation 
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describing  The  Organisation  executive  is  included  because  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  word  “missionary”  for  the  word  “executive”  it  could  be 
taken  as  a  description  of  the  feelings  of  a  thousand  missionaries 
scattered  throughout  the  world  : 


Executives  try  to  be  dutiful  husbands  and  parents,  and  they  are  well  aware 
that  their  absorption  in  work  means  less  time  with  their  family  even  when 
they  are  physically  with  them.  Younger  executives  in  particular  accuse  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  not,  they  say,  the  fathers  they  should  be  and  they  of^ten 
mention  some  long-term  project  they  plan  to  do  with  their  boy,  like  building 
a  boat  with  him  in  the  garage.  But,  they  add  ruefully,  they  probably  never 
will.  “I  sort  of  look  forward  to  the  day  my  kids  are  ^own  up,”  one  sales 
manager  said.  “Then  I  won’t  have  to  have  such  a  guilty  conscience  about 
neglecting  them.  .  .  .”  Culture  ?  .  . .  Most  of  those  questioned  were  conscious 
that  they  didn’t  read  enough  good  books  about  something  besides  business, 
and  some  executives  went  out  of  their  way  to  berate  themselves  on  that  score, 
But  where,  the  executive  asks,  can  he  find  time?  Much  as  he  might  like  to 
read  more  history  or  take  in  more  plays,  he  looks  on  this  as  too  marginal 
too  little  relevant  to  his  career  to  warrant  making  the  time.  His  judgement 
is  debatable  on  this  point,  but  that  is  another  story.  The  fact  is  that  he  doesn’t 
see  much  relationship,  and  thus,  as  with  the  long-deferred  project  to  build  a 
boat  with  the  boys,  he  will  keep  on  planning  that  reading  he  hopes  to  get 
around  to.  One  of  these  days. 

The  mission  family  overseas  achieves  a  degree  of  classlessness  far 
beyond  that  of  suburbia  but  the  need  for  status  is  not  eradicated. 
The  symbols  of  success  only  become  more  subtle. 

I  would  hazard  the  suggestion  that  one  of  the  important,  subtle 
standards  in  today’s  mission  circles  is  the  degree  of  personal  penetra 
tion  and  acceptance  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  land.  Today  in 
many  places  the  missionary  is  really  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord ;  he  is  not  the  leader  of  the  enterprise.  He  is  primarily  respon 
sible  to  the  national  church.  His  success  in  the  eyes  of  the  nationals 
may  be  largely  measured  by  the  degree  of  his  identification  with  the 
people.  This  soon  leads  to  a  comparison  with  other  missionaries  and 
the  nationals  will  have  their  criteria  for  classification.  The  “score 
of  the  missionary  will  depend  on  a  composite  figure  arrived  at  by 
taking  into  account  the  ability  to  speak  the  language  with  a  maximum 
of  fluency  and  a  minimum  of  American  accent ;  capacity  to  eat  non 
missionary  curry  and  a  variety  of  other  non-mentionables ;  ease  in 
taking  jungle  trips  and  a  dozen  other  subtle  factors. 

This  unconscious  score-keeping  on  the  matter  of  identification  will 
test  the  quality  of  the  missionary  as  nothing  else  will.  If  he  rates 
relatively  high  on  the  national’s  score  card,  he  may  easily  be  tempted 
to  “think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think.”  If  he  has 
been  surpassed  by  a  colleague,  he  may  give  way  to  unconscious 
resentment  or  find  himself  waist-deep  in  the  Slough  of  Despond. 
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To  analyse  is  easier  than  to  prescribe  a  remedy.  Nevertheless, 
certain  suggestions  regarding  the  denominational  mission  society  and 
the  missionary  can  be  made. 

1.  The  Organisation  must  be  understood  realistically  and  critically.  This 
does  not  mean  just  negatively  ;  it  also  means  appreciatively.  Whatever  may 
be  the  limitations  of  the  denominational  mission  societies,  it  still  remains 
true  that  they  have  been  responsible  for  the  most  effective  and  the  most  enduring 
mission  work  in  modern  times.  The  so-called  “independent  missions”  usually 
encounter  the  same  organisational  problems  and  reflect  in  their  own  way 
the  problems  of  The  Organisation  Man.  The  ability  to  adjust  to  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  demands  is  inherent  in  the  task  of  being  “partners  in  obedience.” 

2.  The  Organisation  needs  to  be  more  concerned  about  and  active  in  the 
fanning  of  any  spark  of  creativity  among  the  missionaries.  The  Organisation 
has  it  partly  in  its  power  to  create  the  conditions  in  which  discovery  and 
creativity  can  be  either  encouraged  or  smothered. 

3.  The  missionary  must  never  forget,  even  in  a  day  in  which  “adjustment” 
is  the  watchword,  that  he  must  maintain  the  capacity  to  be  “against”  The 
Organisation  as  well  as  for  it ;  he  owes  The  Organisation  the  ability  to  be  a 
“No-man”  sometimes,  as  well  as  a  “Yes-man”  at  all  times. 

This,  then,  is  an  aspect  of  a  problem  which  the  missionary  knows 
so  well  in  another  context.  He  must  be  in  the  world  but  not  of  it. 
In  a  similar  way  he  must  be  within  The  Organisation.  He  cannot  help 
being  an  Organisation  Man.  But  there  must  be  a  constantly  renewed 
commitment  to  One  who  is  other  than  The  Organisation;  One  who 
uses,  judges  and  transforms  The  Organisation,  but  who  is  never 
identical  with  it.  And  out  of  this  deeper  loyalty  the  missionary  may 
be  made  into  something  more  than  and  other  than  iust  an  Organisa¬ 
tion  Man. 


With  acknowledgements  to  the  Missionary  Research  Library, 


“To  a  man  or  woman  in  a  small  restricted  job  the  forces  governing  industry 
and  the  pressures  that  ensue  may  seem  to  have  the  relentless  power  of  the  laws 
and  forces  of  nature.  That  is  a  fallacy  and  a  defeatist  attitude.  Industrial  pressures 
are  the  work  of  men;  often  they  have  not  been  consciously  organised,  but  have 
grown  up  gradually.  They  can  gradually  be  changed  if  those  at  the  controls  so 
determine.”  (Larnbeth  Report,  p.  2.160.) 
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NANSIE  BLACKIE 


The  Burden  of 
History 

About  the  only  characteristic  of  past  times  which  I  can  say  I  envy- 
in  real  honesty  of  imagination — is  their  restriction  of  news.  To  think 
and  feel  perceptively  about  the  load  of  suffering  and  human  misery 
involved  in  one  day’s  passing  is  more  than  most  of  us  can  bear  for 


most  of  the  time.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Kitson  Clark  in  his  book  The  Kingdom 
of  Free  Men,*  calls  “the  affairs  of 
humanity  under  bondage.”  We  try  to 
docket  the  information  without  attach¬ 
ing  to  it  for  ourselves  or  for  others  the 
emotions  of  pity  or  fear.  Yet  no 
opinion  polls  will  convince  me  that  most 
adults — at  least  in  our  well  and  over 
informed  West — do  not  carry  around 
inside  them  this  abyss  of  knowledge  and 
concern  for  the  whole  of  humanity  in 
its  hatreds  and  hungers.  The  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  rejected  and  the  concern 
denied,  but  the  burden  is  there. 

This  burden  of  history,  past  and 
present,  is  made  explicit  in  Dr.  Kitson 
Clark’s  wise  and  sober  book  which  is 
based  upon  lectures  sponsored  by  the 
Divinity  Faculty  of  Cambridge.  His 
underlying  theme  is  the  inexorable 
nature  of  evil  in  history  and  our  per¬ 
sonal  and  corporate  involvement  in  it. 

“We  are  all  infected  by  the  past  and 
can  easily  infect  the  future.  The  thing 
is  continuous,  an  enduring,  suppurating 
entangling  mass  stretching  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  humanity.”  This  is  not 
the  rhetoric  of  the  preacher,  nor  the 
a  priori  conclusion  of  the  more  pessi¬ 
mistic  and  determinist  type  of  theo- 

*Cambridge  University  Press,  Price  18s.  6d. 


logian — (with  whose  views,  indeed, 
Dr.  Kitson  Clark  has  little  sympathy)- 
but  a  discovery  forced  upon  a  working 
historian.  This  legacy  of  violence  and 
fear,  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  and  of  our¬ 
selves,  leads  to  the  adoption  of  extremt 
opinions  carrying  with  them  extremt 
emotions.  From  these  emerge  the 
organised  mass  movements  of  fanaticism 
characteristic  of  this  century — fascism, 
nationalism, communism,  race  prejudice, 
etc.  It  is  in  the  formation,  manipulation 
and  direction  of  mass  opinion  and  the 
conflicts  which  follow,  that  Dr.  Kitson 
Clark  sees  the  gravest  danger  for 
humanity  today.  The  only  means  for 
combating  ignorance  and  passion  art, 
so  he  maintains,  understanding  and 
imagination;  he  himself  employs  both 
of  these  qualities  in  showing  what  ideas 
inspire  these  mass  movements  and  the 
reasons  why  even  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  them  can  be  believed- 
and  believed  with  devotion. 

With  a  fine  exhibition  of  that  kind  o' 
compassionate  objectivity  which  he 
demands  of  Christians  everywhere,  and 
which  gives  them  entry  into  “the 
Kingdom  of  Free  Men,”  Dr.  Kitson 
Clark  discusses  various  topics  which 
bear  on  the  relation  of  Christian 
principles  to  forms  of  government 
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He  deals  with  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  liberal  and  totalitarian 
States  (which  lies,  not  in  the  nature  nor 
altogether  in  the  use  of  power,  but  in 
intention);  with  religious  persecution; 
with  the  nature  of  freedom — freedom 
from  what,  to  do  what?  And  he  deals 
with  the  question  how  essential  free¬ 
doms  of  choice,  which  in  the  past  were 
so  often  held  by  privilege  or  by  default, 
can  be  preserved  and  extended  in  an 
age  of  necessarily  increasing  centralisa¬ 
tion  and  efficiency.  As  we  judge  and 
act,  we  are  always  involved  both  in  sin 
and  error;  we  must  remember  that, 
“the  lines  are  blurred,  and  the  material 
we  have  to  handle  is  alive.” 

There  are  in  the  world  two  blocs  of 
strongly-held,  propaganda-fed  divergent 
opinion.  One  can  only  agree  with 
Dr.  Kitson  Clark  that  the  extension  of 
education,  in  its  deepest  sense,  and  the 
appeal  to  individual  intelligence  is  ‘‘the 
only  answer”  to  the  danger  inherent  in 
this.  But  one  must  say  in  all  honesty 
that  such  an  appeal  can  have  little  or 
no  relevance  to  the  political  future  of 
our  time.  The  kind  of  objectivity  and 
even  perhaps  the  kind  of  emotion 
demanded  of  us  to  become  members  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Free  Men  would 
surely  not  be  in  the  compass  of  great 
bodies  of  humanity.  That  is  why 
positive  liberal  democracy,  that  unique 
flower  of  the  particularities  of  history, 
is  not  a  live  option  for  whole  areas  of 
the  world. 

But  Dr.  Kitson  Clark  is  fully  aware 
of  “the  tragic  fate  of  high  principles  and 


personal  devotion  in  a  world  of  con¬ 
flict.”  In  the  long  run  the  “answer”  to 
evil  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world  can¬ 
not  lie  in  education  or  idealism;  nor 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Free  Men  an  un¬ 
usually  humane  Senior  Common  Room 
— although  the  summary  of  his  book  on 
the  cover-flap  might  imply  it.  If  intelli¬ 
gence  and  goodwill  were  enough 
“there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
the  crucifixion,  and  the  process  by 
which  sin  of  the  world  was  ‘taken  away’ 
would  not  have  had  to  be  the  terrible 
event  that  it  was.”  No  doubt,  the  Cross- 
centred  nature  of  history  is  a  theo¬ 
logical  truism;  it  was  first  made  real 
for  me  in  that  strange  book  by 
E.  Rosenstock-Huessy,  The  Christian 
Future’,  but  here,  with  illumination 
and  the  bite  of  truth,  a  historian  shows 
by  example  and  by  argument  that  it 
is  so.  As  a  member  of  the  laity,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  theological  statements  are 
likely  to  be  either  untrue  or  irrelevant, 
unless  in  every  generation  they  are 
found  to  be  facts  through  the  blood 
and  tears  of  history. 

The  entry  to  the  Kingdom  of  Free 
Men  is  neither  to  be  won  easily,  nor  is 
its  citizenship  easily  enjoyed,  for  its 
capital  is  “a  place  of  public  execution 
.  .  .  and,  there,  ruling  from  the  gallows, 
is  the  King.”  History,  past  and  present, 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Cross;  and,  one  would  add, 
turning  to  the  Press  and  radio,  only 
borne  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrection. 


“In  many  conflicts  the  part  which  a  Christian  must  play  will  be  determined  not 
by  the  application  of  some  ready-made  Church  directive,  but  by  technical  knowledge 
combined  with  Christian  judgement,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit. 
The  Christian  layman,  be  he  shop-steward,  employer,  politician,  or  statesman,  can 
do  much  to  reconcile  the  conflicts  of  which  we  have  b^n  thinking.  He  must  take 
the  risk  of  being  wrong;  the  risk,  too,  of  standing  alone.”  {Lambeth  Report, 
p.  2.122.) 
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ERIC  HEATON 


He  that  is  not 
Against  Us  .  .  . 

The  substance  of  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  Odense  in  Denmark. 

“John  said  to  him,  'Teacher,  we  saw  a  man  casting  out  demons  in  your  name,  ad 
we  forbade  him,  because  he  was  not  following  us.'  But  Jesus  said,  'Do  not  forbid  him, 
for  no  one  who  does  a  mighty  work  in  my  name  will  be  able  soon  after  to  speak  evil: 
of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.' ''  Mark  9 :  38-40. 


Unfortunately,  the  closed-shop  men¬ 
tality  is  not  confined  to  the  Trade 
Unions — and  this  incident  records  what 
is,  perhaps,  its  first  but  not  its  last 
occurrence  in  Christian  history.  It  was 
a  very  natural  feeling  which  prompted 
the  disciples  to  stop  the  non-member 
exorcist  from  casting  out  devils.  Per¬ 
haps  in  this  incident  their  jealousy 
sprang  from  “zealousy” — from  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  their  Master.  Perhaps 
they  were  anxious  to  preserve  His  work 
and  teaching  from  dilution  and  cor¬ 
ruption — to  keep  it  pure,  distinctive, 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  doings  of 
ordinary  humanity.  Perhaps,  even,  they 
were  already  thinking  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  needed  for  its 
faithful  propagation  a  group  or  a  com¬ 
munity  which  was  unified  and  set  apart 
from  the  world. 

One  might  go  on  guessing  for  a  long 
time.  But  whatever  the  conclusion  of 
our  speculations  about  the  motives  of 
John  and  his  fellow  disciples,  it  is  not 
our  business  to  pass  judgement.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  our  wisdom  to 
take  warning.  Whatever  the  seemingly 
good  reasons  for  their  rejection  of  the 
Christ-like  activity  of  that  stranger,  our 
Lord  repudiated  their  attitude. 


I  am  not  unaware  of  the  apparently 
contradictory  saying  in  the  gospel 
tradition  which  runs:  “He  who  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me”  (Luke  11,  23). 
They  are  not  contradictory,  however,  if 
we  apply  the  rigorous  saying  to  our¬ 
selves  and  its  opposite  to  our  fellow  men, 
Whether  or  not  we  accept  and  act  on 
this  understanding  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  our  conception  of  the  strategy 
of  the  Church  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century,  for  there  has  never 
been  a  time  (in  Europe  at  least)  when  so 
many  people  are  “not  following  us." 
Not  all  statisticians  can  be  dismissed  as 
liars  and  what  they  have  to  say  about  the 
appalling  numerical  weakness  of  the 
Church  often  tempts  us  to  adopt  the 
closed-shop  mentality  of  John  and  his 
fellow  disciples.  That  is  a  first  common 
human  reaction.  In  a  world  which  so 
largely  consists  of  rank  outsiders,  the 
only  thing  to  do — we  sometimes  think- 
is  to  pack  tighter  together,  seek 
strength  in  unity,  demonstrate  our  dis¬ 
tinctive  position,  underline  out 
separateness  from  unbelievers. 

I  want  to  ask  whether  at  this  juncture 
of  history  separation  from  the  world 
outside  the  visible  Church  is  not 
separation  from  the  vital  activity  of 
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God.  Although  vox  populi  is  not  and 
never  has  been  vox  Dei,  although  figures 
provide  no  criterion  of  truth,  he  would 
be  a  bold  if  not  a  brash  Christian  who 
claimed  that  the  life  of  the  visible  Church 
exhausts  the  evidence  to  be  found  in 
human  society  of  the  life  of  its  Creator 
and  King.  The  very  magnitude  of  the 
collapse  of  significant  belief  in  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  fact  we  ought  to 
ponder;  and  even  the  blanket  of 
interminable  diagnosis  and  pious  ex¬ 
cuses  at  our  disposal  is  not  thick 
enough  to  conceal  the  fact.  The  change 
has  been  so  rapid  and  is  so  momentous 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to 
any  radical  degeneration  in  human 
hearts.  Three  elementary  points  seem 
to  be  abundantly  clear : 

(a)  There  is  a  radical  discontinuity 
between  the  modern  and  the  ancient 
worlds:  we  have  outgrown  antiquity; 
(6)  there  is,  by  contrast,  an  unbroken 
continuity  between  antiquity  and  the 
modem  Church:  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  has  conserved  not  only  the  faith  of 
the  apostolic  and  middle  ages,  but  also 
a  good  deal  of  their  total  attitude  to 
the  world,  particularly  their  psycho¬ 
logical  presuppositions  ;  (c)  the  modern 
world’s  indifference  to  the  Church  must 
I  be  ascribed  at  least  in  part  to  a  cultural 
incompatibility,  which  can  neither  be 
traced  to  sin  nor  healed  by  conven¬ 
tional  envangelism. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly  and  crudely, 
the  modem  world  has  outgrown,  in¬ 
tellectually  and  psychologically,  the 
whole  ethos  in  which  the  Church  still 
by  preference  lives  and  this  plain  fact 
indicates  the  futility  of  much  com¬ 
placent  clerical  chatter  about  secularism 
and  humanism.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that,  man  for  man,  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  the  so-called  ages  of  faith 
were  any  better  as  human  creatures 
than  the  outsiders  of  the  twentieth 
i  century,  and  if  the  Bible  says  anything 


at  all  it  says  that  the  personal  and  moral 
quality  of  human  creatures  matters 
supremely.  The  faithful  were  at  home 
in  the  ancient  Church  not  only  because 
it  was  Christian,  but  also  because  it 
was  ancient  and  belonged  to  them; 
today  men  are  not  at  home  in  the 
Church  because  its  fundamental  ethos 
is  still  ancient  and  does  not  belong  to 
them.  The  question,  then,  is  not 
whether  we  happen  to  like  or  dislike 
the  popular  culture  of  the  ancient 
world,  but  whether  it  is  inextricably  a 
part  of  Christian  revelation  and  life. 

That  it  is  the  earthen  vessel  in  which 
the  treasure  of  Christian  faith  has  been 
preserved  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  does  not  decide  the  issue.  In 
the  very  earliest  days  of  the  Church, 
St.  Paul  did  not  argue  that,  because 
from  time  immemorial  circumcision  had 
been  the  badge  of  membership  in  the 
people  of  God,  his  Gentile  converts 
must  accept  it  and  become  Jews  before 
they  could  call  themselves  Christians. 
In  acknowledging  Gentile  Christianity, 
the  Church  at  its  very  first  council 
affirmed  that  the  Gospel  is  not  in¬ 
extricably  embalmed  in  the  religious 
institutions  of  antiquity  and  thus 
demonstrated  the  courage  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  convictions.  The  problem  of 
the  apostolic  Church  in  our  own  day  is 
to  embody  the  Gospel  in  a  world  which 
culturally  is  far  from  being  either  Jewish 
or  Greek. 

The  momentous  revolution — intel¬ 
lectual,  psychological,  technological 
and  social — which  has  brought  the 
modern  age  to  birth  demands  in  the 
Church  a  reformation  far  more  sus¬ 
tained  and  thorough-going  than  the 
domestic  shake-up  in  Western  Christen¬ 
dom  between  the  fourteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  What  we  call 
the  Reformation  is  well  on  the  other 
side  of  the  West’s  great  cultural  breach 
with  the  past.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
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the  rank  outsider  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  marks  much  difference  between  the 
Catholic  and  Reformed  representations 
of  the  Gospel.  To  him  they  are  both 
“religion,”  picture  postcards  of  foreign 
archaeological  remains,  available  for 
those  who  want  them — penny  plain, 
tuppence  coloured. 

If  the  churches  are  all  much  alike 
and  all  infinitely  remote  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is 
arguable  that  the  Christian  scholars 
and  thinkers  who  are  devoting  so  much 
of  their  energies  to  documenting  and 
discussing  denominational  differences 
might  be  more  usefully  employed.  The 
re-union  of  the  churches  depends  above 
all  on  a  change  of  heart ;  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  demands  a  change 
of  mind.  The  division  between  the 
churches  is  primarily  a  question  of  sin¬ 
ful  pride  which  demands  penitence 
rather  than  scholarship;  the  division 
between  the  Church  and  the  modern 
world  is  primarily  a  question  of  culture 
and  what  this  demands  is  fearless  con¬ 
viction  and  intellectual  leadership. 

You  may  not  accept  this  diagnosis: 
that  does  not  matter.  What  does 
matter,  however,  is  that  we  should 
really  understand — to  the  very  marrow 
of  our  bones — the  fact  that  the  situation 
in  which  we  are  called  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  is  utterly 
without  precedent.  We  shall,  I  believe, 
only  avoid  panic  policies  if  we  keep 
firmly  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds  the 
truth  that  God  is  at  work  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  ourselves.  If  the  con¬ 
temporary  world  is  God-forgetful,  it  is 
not  God-forsaken;  the  distinction  is 
vital  and  yet  it  is  constantly  and  blas¬ 
phemously  overlooked.  God  does  not 
depend  on  us  in  His  dealings  with  His 
world.  It  is  we  who  depend  on  God  and 
it  would  seem  that  He  has  brought  His 
Church  to  the  point  of  making  it  realise 


this  dependence  by  driving  it  to  enlist  f 
the  aid  of  men  outside  its  explicit 
membership.  God,  so  to  speak,  is 
turning  His  Church  inside  out. 

“For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for 
us.”  This  is  the  aspect  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching  which  it  is  now  difficult  but 
essential  to  grasp.  Difficult,  because,  in 
dangerous  times,  it  is  always  tempting 
to  retire  behind  the  high  walls  of  dog-  . 
made  assertion  or  seek  shelter  in  the  I 
deep  trenches  of  tradition.  The  Gospel  f 
is  distinctive — of  course  it  is — but  is  it  I 
not  distinctive  in  the  sense  that  it  I 
claims  to  be  not  merely  one  of  the  I 
many  truths  about  life,  but  the  revela-  * 
tioii  of  the  Truth  itself?  Of  that  Truth, ! 
Truth  in  the  biggest  conceivable  sense,  I 
no  one  group,  no  one  institution,  no  | 
one  tradition  or  school  of  thought,  can  ; 
claim  a  monopoly.  In  divers  portions  ' 
and  in  divers  manners,  it  is  known  and  ^ 
practised  by  those  who  are  not  of  our 
membership,  by  millions  of  men  of' 
goodwill  who  are  now  “not  following  I 
us.”  * 

We  within  the  historic  tradition  of  I 
Christendom,  where  we  believe  thel 
Kingly  Rule  of  God  is  openly  manifest,  I 
have  much  to  teach  such  outsiders,  I 
They  also  have  much  to  teach  us.  Until  I 
the  Church  combines  its  work  of  talking  i 
with  the  gentler  art  of  listening,  until  its  | 
convictions  are  enriched  by  more  I 
knowledge  and  more  sympathy,  until! 
its  readiness  to  make  pronouncements  is  J,- 
matched  by  an  equal  readiness  to  make  I 
allowances,  it  will  not  grow  to  that  new  |l 
maturity  to  which  God  is  evidently » 
leading  His  world.  Our  Lord,  then,  bids  ( 
us,  as  He  bade  His  first  disciples,  to  for- 1 
bid  less  and  understand  more.  And|_ 
then,  we  may  reasonably  believe,  with 
the  ancient  gloss  on  our  text,  that  “tbef 
one  who  is  far  off  today  will  be  close  | 
tomorrow.”  : 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Believing  What— 
and  How? 

Christian  Obedience  in  the  University. 
Studies  in  the  life  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  1930-1950. 
J.  Davis  McCaughey.  pp.  228. 
(S.C.M.  Press  1958.  25s.  net.) 

Histories  of  movements  written  in  the 
form  of  chronicles  of  conferences  and 
committees  can  make  tedious  reading 
except  for  those  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  them.  Professor 
McCaughey’s  achievement  in  at  least 
the  first  half  of  this  book  is  to  show  the 
history  of  the  S.C.M.  in  the  30’s  and  the 
war  years  as  part  of  the  spiritual 
struggle  in  which  people  tried  to  take 
the  measure  of  the  experiences  through 
which  they  were  passing.  It  can  there¬ 
fore  be  read  as  a  fascinating,  at  times 
chastening,  reminder  by  those  of  us 
who  made  this  journey.  I  hope  it  will 
also  find  plenty  of  readers  among 
present-day  students,  for  students  are 
now  coming  up  who  were  bom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War,  and  for  whom 
the  tensions  of  the  30’s — unemploy¬ 
ment,  Naziism,  the  refugees,  Munich — 
and  even  the  Fall  of  France  and  the 
bombing  of  Britain,  are  things  which 
belong  to  a  dim  “history”. 

The  first  half  of  Professor 
McCaughey’s  book  can  help  them 
acquire  some  realism  of  imagination  : 
for  instance,  there  is  his  quotation  of  a 
remark  of  Desmond  Hawkins  (p.  13) 
that  “the  twenties  had  been  dominated 
by  the  novelists.  In  the  thirties  the 
initiative  passed  to  the  poets”.  This, 
he  suggests,  was  because  events  in  the 
30’s  were  moving  people  at  levels  which 
could  only  be  indicated  in  symbols.  I 


suspect  that  the  first  half  of  the  book 
may  strike  others,  as  it  does  me,  as  the 
more  interesting  part  not  only  because 
it  deals  with  an  outwardly  more 
dramatic  period,  but  also  because  it 
answers  to  a  more  creative  period  in 
the  S.C.M.  The  30’s  showed  the 
impossibility  of  idealistic  solutions  to 
big  problems,  and  of  dissociation  from 
the  ambiguous  decisions  of  politics  and 
power.  It  was  also  the  time  of  whole¬ 
sale  political  ideologies,  the  false  gods 
who  had  not  yet  failed.  The  recovery 
of  the  perspective  of  Biblical  theology 
in  the  S.C.M.,  combined  with  intelligent 
political  concern  among  its  leaders, 
gave  people  a  standpoint  from  which 
they  could  enter  into  political  commit¬ 
ments  without  political  idolatry,  and 
be  neither  starry-eyed  nor  cynical  in 
their  social  analyses.  The  S.C.M.  seems 
to  have  gone  into  the  War  like  de 
Tocqueville’s  American  backwoodsman, 
who  penetrated  into  the  wilds  with  the 
Bible,  an  axe,  and  a  file  of  newspapers. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals 
mainly  with  the  discussions  which  have 
gone  on  about  the  role  of  the  S.C.M. 
in  the  context  of  the  wider  question  of 
the  function  of  Universities,  and  the 
discussions  leading  to  the  new  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  Aim  and  Basis  in  1950, 
Does  this  show  as  creative  a  period  in 
the  S.C.M.,  not  only  in  relation  to  its 
domestic  concerns,  but  to  the  question¬ 
ings  and  tensions  in  people’s  minds 
outside  it  ?  In  a  way,  1950  is  a  difficult 
stopping  place  at  which  to  attempt  to 
estimate  this.  Yet  it  is  disturbing'  that 
nothing  is  said  in  these  last  chapters 
about  questions  which  were  to  become 
important  in  the  1950’s,  and  which  were 
already  becoming  apparent  before  1950  : 
for  instance,  the  raising  by  the  dominant 
school  of  philosophy  of  the  whole 
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examines  in  a  succession  of  chapters  on 
other  great  authors  of  later  date. 

Doubtless  Miss  West’s  exegesis  of 
Hamlet  will  arouse  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
dignant  protest.  Centuries  of  devotion 
to  the  sable-suited  Prince’s  genius  and 
charm  have  almost  completely  diverted 
attention  from  the  shadow  side  of  his 
character,  of  which  Hamlet  himself 
makes  confessions,  and  which  his 
creator  made  pretty  clear  by  many  of 
bis  deeds.  But  Miss  West  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  Hamlet  as  an 
acting  play,  but  with  the  vision  of  life 
as  the  supreme  Elizabethan  dramatist 
saw  it.  She  submits  that  he  saw  man  in 
authority  as  beset  by  his  utter  depravity, 
and  saved,  if  at  all,  by  his  sense  of  duty 
to  the  State.  She  compares  Shake¬ 
speare’s  view  of  the  nature  of  man  to 
Calvin’s  (with  the  aid  of  a  telling 
quotation  from  the  latter’s  Institutes, 
1, 14,  para.  20);  and  finds  its  pessimism 
absolute,  being  minus  Calvin’s  doctrine 
of  grace.  Not  that  Shakespeare  is  a 
religious  writer,  “But  his  work  is  like 
the  mould  used  for  taking  copies  of 
sculpture,  a  form  surrounding  an  empty 
space.  ...  He  describes  a  world  which 
is  hollow,  and  its  hollowness  is  the 
negative  impression  of  God”.  The 
moral  repulsiveness  of  his  vision  of  men 
in  authority  is  redeemed  only  by  its 
beauty,  which  is  to  artistic  creation 
what  grace  is  to  the  religious  life. 

Other  critics  have  noted  Shake¬ 
speare’s  preoccupation  with  the 
morality  of  power,  legitimate  or  self- 
arrogated,  and  with  the  fact  that  the 
worse  man  may  be  the  better  ruler  :  the 
late  J.  Middleton  Murry,  in  his  Shake¬ 
speare,  examined  Richard  II  from  this 
point  of  view  with  some  original  in¬ 
sight.  But  for  Rebecai  West,  this  is  the 
problem  that  engaged  his  highest 
creative  powers  because  it  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  problem  of  human  destiny  :  in 
Shakespeare  it  is  more  starkly  in¬ 


dividualised  because  he  lived  at  the  rise 
of  the  great  monarchies,  when  the  moral 
issues  of  government  were  brought  to  a 
new  intensity  of  focus,  of  personal 
autonomy.  After  that,  the  great  literary 
creations  reflect  a  gradual  deper¬ 
sonalisation  of  power,  with  increase  in 
the  numbers  and  change  in  the  status  of 
the  “courtiers”  (the  term  here  covering 
all  the  personal  subordinates  of  the 
powers-that-be);  and  the  moral  prob¬ 
lem  of  power  is  correspondingly  com¬ 
plicated,  subtilised  and  camouhaged. 
Such  is  the  theme  that  this  book 
pursues  through  discussion  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  great  novelists,  English  or  well- 
known  in  England — Fielding,  Jane 
Austen,  Thackeray,  Trollope  and 
others,  even  to  Proust  and  Kafka.  In 
this  survey,  which  is  always  interesting 
and  sometimes  very  brilliant,  the 
original  theme  often  gets  tenuous, 
occasionally  is  even  lost  sight  of.  It 
becomes  vivid  again,  though  fan¬ 
tastically  garbed,  in  the  section  on 
Proust,  picturing  the  corruption  of  a 
society  in  which  “the  court  ”  still 
trails  a  faded  glory  from  the  effete 
aristocracy,  though  it  is  in  fact  a 
plutocracy.  Lastly,  we  come  to  Kafka, 
portraying  the  faceless  mass  of  the 
politico-bureaucratic  “  court”,  and  here 
the  same  mirror  is  held  up  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  world,  with  forcible  effect : 
it  goes  far  to  elucidate  the  uncanny 
fascination  of  Kafka’s  earthbound 
oneiric  imagery. 

Surely  this  is  one  of  the  most  arrest¬ 
ing  essays  in  literary  criticism  that  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  true 
that  the  theme  is  somewhat  beyond  the 
writer’s  grasp — or  perhaps  anyone’s! 
also  that  it  attempts  to  take  in  too 
much ;  the  Hamlet  chapters — by  far 
the  best — would  have  made  a  tidier  book 
by  themselves.  Yet  its  essential  theme 
is  a  great  one,  and  wonderfully  well 
developed.  Theologically  viewed,  its 
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inspiration  seems  more  Hebraic  than 
Christian.  But  for  its  presentation  of 
the  function  of  imaginative  literature,  as 
well  as  for  its  message  about  the  moral 
ambiguity  of  humanly  constituted 
authority,  this  is  a  study  that  should 
appeal  to  many  readers  of  this  journal. 
In  it  you  will  find  glimpses  of  light  shed 
by  the  masters  of  narrative  and  dramatic 
art  upon  the  very  central  issues  that 
oppose  Church  to  State,  social  expedi¬ 
ency  to  religion — and  man  to  himself ; 
for  their  insight  penetrates  to  the  deep, 
invisible  “frontier  ”  which  passes 
through  the  heart  of  every  human  being. 

Philip  Mairet 

Love  and  “Love” 

A  Handbook  to  Marriage  and  Marriage 

Guidance.  Theodor  Bovet. 

(Longmans.  12s.  6d.) 

Human  Nature  and  Christian  Marriage. 

W.  P.  Wylie.  (S.C.M.  Press. 

8s.  6d.) 

The  Pattern  of  Love.  W.  P.  Wylie. 

(Longmans.  16s.) 

The  impression  left  by  Dr.  Bovet’s 
book  is  one  of  profound  respect,  almost 
awe.  Dr.  Bovet  is  a  Swiss  physician  and 
marriage  counsellor ;  his  book  is 
written  as  if  with  one  foot  still  in  the 
consulting  room,  so  closely  related  are 
all  the  aspects  of  his  theme  to  the  stuff 
of  human  experience.  But  never  for 
one  moment  do  we  feel  the  shades  of  the 
prison-house  begin  to  close  ;  on  the 
contrary.  Dr.  Bovet  has  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  in  using  the  dreary,  often 
repeated  failures  in  human  love  to  point 
us  to  the  limitless  potentialities  of  love 
and  marriage. 

Earth  and  heaven  are  never  far  apart 
in  this  book  ;  barriers  between  scientific 
specialisations  disappear  before  the 
overriding  conviction  that  God  is  active 
and  gracious  in  every  area  of  life. 


God’s  grace  is  visible  in  all  that  Dr. 
Bovet  has  to  say  about  psychological 
types,  heredity,  pregnancy,  birth  control 
and  economics. 

On  birth  control,  he  bypasses  the 
frequent  Catholic/Protestant  stalemate 
by  saying  that  for  both  “it  is  not  the 
method  of  contraception  that  makes  it 
‘good’  or  ‘bad’  but  the  attitude  and 
motive  behind  it.  It  is  not  a  case  of  an 
absolute,  self-centred  freedom,  but  a 
freedom  within  God’s  order,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  obedience.  This  order  is 
differently  defined  in  the  two  different 
communions.  One  defines  it  chiefly  in 
terms  of  nature,  the  other  in  terms  of 
responsibility.  But  both  emplo>  these 
terms  in  a  subordinate  sense  and  we 
should  not  be  misled  into  neglecting 
the  fundamental  unity  of  outlook 
behind  them”,  (p.  86).  It  would  be 
salutary  if  the  attitude  and  motive  for 
birth  control  could  always  be  the 
starting  point  of  any  discussion  on  this 
subject,  inter-  or  intra-confessional.  As 
Dr.  Bovet  says  later,  “Every  time  a 
contraceptive  is  used,  one  should  ask 
oneself  why”  (p.  93). 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  a  writer 
who  has  such  vision  about  marriage 
should  have  no  illusions  about  the 
troughs  into  which  marriage  can  sink. 
In  a  single  paragraph  on  p.  125  Dr. 
Bovet  sketches  a  terrifying  picture  of 
boredom  which  is  only  paralleled  by 
Sartre  in  Huis  Closl 

His  combination  of  medical,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  theological  perception  brings 
freshness  and  illumination  to  many 
topics,  particularly  to  the  relation  of 
“Sexuality,  Eros  and  Agape”  and  to 
man  as  the  “head  of  the  family”. 
Previous  Christian  writers  have  done 
something  to  reinstate  Eros  as  a 
respectable  component  of  Christian 
marriage  but  for  the  non-specialist 
theologian.  Dr.  Bovet’s  exposition  with 
its  admirable  illustrations  (especially  in 
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f  the  section  “Eros  by  Daylight”,  pp. 
)r.  59-62)  is  unrivalled. 

al  As  Dr.  David  Mace  says  in  the  Fore- 
rol  word,  “I  believe  that  no  serious  student 
of  marriage,  no  teacher  or  counsellor  in 
he  the  family  field,  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
ite  contribution  Dr.  Bovet  has  to  make.” 
;he  ■  The  translation  is  excellent. 

1  it  i  Mr.  Wylie’s  two  books  overlap  a 
ltd  good  deal  in  subject  matter.  Human 
an  Nature  and  Christian  Marriage  is  an 
a  attempt  to  show  that  the  “one-wife-for- 
ee-  life”  type  of  marriage  is  in  accord  with 
is  human  nature  and  does  not  run  counter 

ent  to  it.  The  Pattern  of  Love  is  a  dis- 

in  cussion  of  the  tension  between  the 

of  power  of  romantic  love  and  the  claims 

icse  of  marriage. 

we  The  examination  of  human  nature  in 
;ing  Human  Nature  and  Christian  Marriage 

X)k  is  perfunctory  and  no  distinction  is 

be  made  between  “nature”  in  its  moral- 

for  theological  and  in  its  biological  sense, 

the  Our  debt  to  “scientific  knowledge”  is 

this  noted  mainly  in  order  to  emphasise  the 

As  dangers  of  specialisation  which  divide 

e  a  “the  functions  of  what  should  be 

ask  regarded  as  a  whole”  (p.  12).  Theo¬ 

logical  specialisation  also  has  this 
•iter  divisive  effect  and  Mr.  Wylie’s  book 
iage  tends  to  shut  the  reader  into  a  Christian 
the  ghetto. 

ink.  The  best  part  of  the  book  begins 
Dr.  where  most  films  end.  The  discussion 
5  of  of  Giristian  marriage  in  its  preliminary 
by  stages  and  in  its  life-long  growth  is  full 
of  “sanctified  common  sense”.  The 
:ho-  author  has  a  shrewd  awareness  of  the 
ings  working  of  human  nature  even  if  he 
lany  has  an  occasional  lapse  in  under- 

t  of  standing  the  female.  “No  one  expects 
1  to  a  wife  to  be  deeply  interested  in  golf 
ily”.  or  cricket”  (p.  99).  There  are  occasional 
lone  short  cuts  to  get  to  the  “Christian 
s  a  answer”  but  the  calm  consideration  of 
stian  the  stresses  involved  in  a  growing 

ialist  marriage  is  reassuring  and  an  antidote 
with  to  the  poison  of  isolation  which  attacks 
ly  in 


perplexed  and  aiuious  husbands  and 
wives. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  ghetto  is 
absent  from  The  Pattern  of  Love  where 
perhaps  greater  space  allows  a  more 
frank  and  detailed  discussion  of  the 
shifting  emphases  in  Christian  teaching 
about  love  and  marriage  down  the 
centuries. 

No  one  can  write  about  romantic 
love  without  reference  to  Charles 
Williams  but  Mr.  Wylie’s  debt  to  him  is 
so  large  that  in  places  the  book  tends 
to  read  like  a  commentary  and  to  lose 
its  own  identity. 

Without  propounding  any  neat 
Christian  answers,  Mr.  Wylie  sorts  out 
possible  lines  of  rapprochement  between 
the  “world”  and  its  devotion  to  the 
power  of  romantic  love  and  “Mother 
Kirk”  with  her  insistence  on  the  claims 
of  marriage.  This  brings  clarity  to 
much  muddled  thinking  of  to-day. 

Frances  Glendenning. 

The  Africa  that  is 
Coming 

Livingstone’s  Africa,  Yesterday  and  To¬ 
day.  James  Griffiths.  (Epworth 
Press.  96  pp.  7s.  6d.) 

And,  even  more  important,  “To¬ 
morrow”.  This  is  a  timely  book.  In 
1960  big  decisions  will  have  to  be  taken 
about  Livingstone’s  Africa,  and  the 
sooner  and  the  more  clearly  public 
opinion  is  informed  about  the  issues 
raised,  the  better.  In  a  book  of  this 
length  some  matters  are  inevitably 
compressed  to  the  point  of  over¬ 
simplification.  Thus,  “There  must  be 
no  fundamental  change  of  status  unless 
the  majority  of  the  black  Africans 
desire  it”;  but  how  exactly  is  African 
opinion  to  be  assessed  ?  “If  African  and 
Asian  Prime  Ministers  can  sit  around 
the  same  table  in  the  Cabinet  room  in 
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Downing  Street,  why  cannot  the 
Africans  and  Asians  and  Europeans  in 
Livingstone’s  Africa  emulate  their 
example?”  There  is  the  significant 
difference  that  they  do  not  meet  in 
Downing  Street  to  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  “A  democratic 
State”,  not  further  defined,  is  the 
approved  aim ;  but  there  are  democ¬ 
racies  and  democracies. 

Points  like  these  may  give  rise  to 
some  hesitations,  but  the  main  conten¬ 
tion  carries  conviction — “The  basic 
need  of  the  people  of  Livingstone’s 
Africa  is  to  find  a  sense  of  shared  pur¬ 
pose”.  One  is  reminded  of  the  closing 
words  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Message 
from  the  All-Africa  Church  Con¬ 
ference  at  Ibadan  :  “Whether  black  or 
white,  whether  educated  or  illiterate, 
whether  so-called  civilised  or  uncivil¬ 
ised,  whether  indigenous  African  or 
adopted  African,  we  declare  ourselves 
to  be  one  in  Christ”.  It  is  said  that  some 
delegates,  when  they  got  away  from  the 
atmosphere  of  Ibadan,  recanted. 
“Whether  indigenous  African  or 
adopted  African — that  was  just  Alan 
Paton.”  This  seems  as  dubiously 
Christian  as  to  say,  “Whether  Jew  or 
Gentile — that  was  just  Paul”.  Perhaps 
the  most  constructive  effort  to  create 
this  sense  of  shared  purpose  is  through 
the  multi-racial  Colleges  of  Citizenship 
which  are  receiving  increasing  but 
still  greatly  needed  support  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  Kenya. 

One  proposal  that  is  likely  to  be  made 
at  the  Constitution  Conference  in  1960 
is  that  the  responsibilities  of  H.M.G. 
for  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  protection  of  a 
treaty.  This  proposal,  which  is  set  out 
in  some  detail  in  an  article  in  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  of  October  1957,  needs 
careful  study.  It  is  critically  examined 
on  pages  71  to  73.  L.  B.  Greaves 


The  Salt  of  the  Earth? 

Vocation  and  Ministry.  F.  R.  Barry. 

(James  Nisbet  &  Co.  12s.  6d.) 

In  1905  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  totalled  19,000  and  served 
34,000,000  people.  In  1958  they  total 
15,500  and  serve  well  over  40,000,000 
people.  Their  average  age  is  at  least 
52,  more  probably  54  or  55,  and  29 
per  cent,  of  them  are  65  or  over.  About 
600  ordinations  are  needed  annually  to 
maintain  numbers,  and  this  level  has 
not  been  reached  since  1914.  In  1957 
there  were  479.  Nevertheless,  the 


Church  is  spending  largish  sums  on 


training :  the  rate  runs  at  present  at 
about  £300,000  per  year.  Bishop  Barry 
remarks  that  a  lot  of  this  goes  on  the 
weakest  candidates,  since  the  abler  the 
man,  the  less  his  training  costs  the 
Church.  Some  25  per  cent,  of  the 
ordinands  of  1956  were  over  40  years 
old. 

The  temptation  is  to  lower  the  sights 
and  debase  the  currency,  to  accept 
inferior  candidates,  and  to  stomach 
inadequate  training.  The  first  is  a 
counsel  of  despair  to  be  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  sensible  Bishop  and  the 
faithful  laity.  And  the  second  will 
never  do.  Bishop  Barry  sternly  rejects 
it.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  most  useful 
sections  of  an  invaluable  little  book, 
he  pleads  for  the  better  use  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  where  graduate  ordinands  will 
acquire  their  theology.  But  he  recog¬ 
nises  the  need  to  preserve  at  least  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  theological 
colleges.  I  visit  these  colleges  from  time 
to  time :  they  are  useful  spots  for 
training  in  vocation,  but  they  have 
severe  limitations.  They  are  small  with 
limited  staffs,  and  sometimes  a  rather 
precious  and  rarefied  atmosphere. 

There  are  many  most  weighty  and 
timely  suggestions  in  this  book,  much 
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kindly  and  positive  criticism,  much 
wisdom  the  fruit  of  long  experience 
and  an  encouraging  absence  of  mere 
throwing  about  of  words.  There  is  an 
important  chapter  at  the  end  on  “A 
Supplementary  Ministry”  which  restates 
the  plea  for  voluntary  clergy  made  by 
Roland  Allen  in  The  Case  for  Voluntary 
Clergy  (published  in  1934)  and  referred 
to  in  the  Lambeth  Report.  In  special 
circumstances,  voluntary  clergy  might 
be  a  real  help,  provided  their  true  place 
and  function  is  thoroughly  understood 
before  they  start,  so  to  speak. 

The  financial  position  of  the  clergy 
has  improved,  and  the  laity  have  risen 
to  the  new  challenge.  I  think  they  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

At  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one 
common  conception  of  a  clergyman’s 
office  and  function  has  disappeared 
(but  has  it  ?).  The  Bishop  quotes  what 
he  describes  as  a  frequent  remark  of 
Commanding  Officers  in  World  War  I, 
“  ‘There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  today. 
Padre’ — meaning  that  there  were  no 
burials  to  be  taken.”  K.G. 


British  Baptists  in 
China 

British  Baptists  in  China.  H.  R. 
Williamson.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press.  21s.) 

For  those  who  maintain  their 
enthusiasm  for  Christianity  on  the 
mainland  of  East  Asia  this  careful 
history  of  Baptist  enterprise  is  fascinat¬ 
ing.  Every  chapter  reveals  knowledge 
and  judgement.  And  much  of  it  makes 
thrilling  reading.  It  should  be  required 
reading  for  authors  of  recent  books 
which  have  criticised  China  mission¬ 
aries  for  not  having  built  up  the  Church 
adequately.  Dr.  Williamson  shows  that 


even  in  1907  Protestant  missionaries 
were  expressing  eager  anticipation  of 
church  autonomy,  of  the  moment  when 
it  should  “pass  beyond  our  guidance 
and  control”.  The  reluctance  was 
often  on  the  part  of  Chinese  colleagues 
to  accept  difficult  responsibilities.  It 
might  well  be  required  reading  too  for 
members  of  the  People’s  Government  in 
Peking,  for  it  is  only  the  setting  down  of 
this  irrefutable  data  which  will  eventu¬ 
ally  convince  some  people  of  what 
Missions  were  doing. 

Some  readers,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Wade  system  of  romanisation, 
may  not  find  the  names  of  places  easy 
to  recognise.  “Chi-Nan-Fu”  generally 
appears  in  books  and  maps  as  Tsinan 
(and  so  it  appears  on  page  316);  “Yen- 
An-Fu”  is  Yenan,  and  “Hsi-An-Fu”  is 
Sian,  and  so  on.  One  wonders  why 
Peking  does  not  appear  as  “Pei-Ching”, 
and  Macao  as  “Ao-Men”  ! 

The  Emperor  Kuang  Hsii  did  not  die 
after  the  Empress-Dowager  (page  74) 
but  the  day  before.  Dr.  K.  L. 
Reichelt  established  his  Brotherhood 
(page  306)  at  Ching  Feng  Shan,  Nanking 
in  1923,  and  only  moved  to  Tao  Feng 
Shan  in  1936.  The  paragraph  on  T’ai 
Hsii  (page  307)  is  written  in  the  present 
tense,  but  he  died  in  1947,  and  his 
work  had  begun  to  decline  ten  years 
previously. 

In  a  future  edition  a  few  misprints 
should  be  corrected,  and  some  of  the 
exclamation  marks  omitted.  But  these 
are  minor  blemishes  in  a  good  book, 
which  other  Missions  might  emulate. 

H.  F.  WiCKINOS. 

Christian  Pacifism  in  History.  Geoffrey 
F.  Nuttall.  (Blackwell.  81  pp. 
10s.  6d.) 

The  five  brief  lectures  which  make  up 
this  volume  illustrate  the  fact  that 
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Christian  Pacifism  is  neither  a  new 
heresy  nor  a  new  heroism.  It  has 
appeared  throughout  Christian  history. 
Yet  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been 
based  have  varied,  and  Dr.  Nuttall  here 
selects  five  differing  approaches  to 
Pacifism  characteristic  of  (i)  the  first 
three  centuries,  (ii)  the  sects  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  (iii)  the  Anabaptists  and 
Mennonites  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
(iv)  the  English  Quakers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  (v)  the  more  wide¬ 
spread  Christian  Pacifism  of  today. 
Each  of  the  different  strands  in  historic 
Pacifism  is  described  with  discernment 
and  with  a  persuasiveness  the  more 
compelling  because  it  is  not  uncritical ; 
though  the  necessary  brevity  of  the 
treatment  limits  the  value  of  the  book. 
It  is  inevitable  that  this  limitation  should 
apply  to  the  closing  chapter  where  the 
author  touches  on  that  contemporary 
Pacifist  conviction  which  rests  not  only 
on  the  “higher  law”  of  the  Gospels,  or 
on  the  necessity  for  witness  through 
suffering,  but  on  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  redemptive  process  as  this  cul¬ 
minates  in  and  proceeds  from  the 
Cross.  Dr.  Nuttall  sees  that  the  crucial 
issue  for  our  own  time  is  “the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  power”  and  he  acknowledges 
that  we  have  as  yet  “hardly  begun  to 
touch  the  problem”  of  relating  Christian 
Pacifist  convictions  “to  the  sphere  of 
government,  of  the  State,  with  its  ele¬ 
ments — all  so  antipathetic  to  our 
highest  insights — of  justice,  compulsion 
and  compromise”.  This  problem  chal¬ 
lenges  more  than  the  validity  of  Paci¬ 
fism  :  it  constitutes  the  most  searching 
of  all  questions  for  a  Church  which 
tries  to  speak  to  this  age  of  power  in 
terms  of  redemptive  grace. 

Norman  Goodall. 


A  Critic  of  Christian 
Intolerance 

Christianity  Among  the  Religions  of  the 

World.  Arnold  Toynbee.  (O.U.P. 

8s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  slight  book  but  it  is  not 
insignificant.  Dr.  Toynbee  begins  with 
a  disclaimer  :  “I  have  never  been  a 
missionary.  ...  I  am  also  not  a  theo¬ 
logian,  and  therefore  I  shall  probably 
say  many  things  that  will  seem  either 
very  crude  and  elementary,  or  very 
fundamentally  mistaken  to  people  who 
have  been  trained  in  theology.”  Dr. 
Toynbee  does  in  my  view  sometimes  get 
hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick. 
But  when  it  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
the  stick  at  all  one  must  be  grateful 
to  those  who  by  putting  the  wrong  end 
into  our  hands  enable  us  to  feel  our 
way  towards  the  right  end. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  less  interesting  to  readers  of 
Frontier.  But  the  chapter  on  “What  is 
Christianity’s  Relation  to  Western 
Civilisation”  helps  to  ease  one  free  from 
the  bonds  of  modern  Western  pro¬ 
vincialism.  Dr.  Toynbee  asks  whether 
the  living  higher  religions  should  not 
stand  together  “in  face  of  the  resurgence 
of  another  religion  which  is  an  old  and 
bad  one;  our  worship  of  ourselves  in 
the  plural  in  the  shape  of  collective 
human  power,”  whether  this  takes  the 
form  of  Communism  or  of  Nationalism. 
“In  any  part  of  the  Western  world  today, 
one  may  be  confronted  with  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  local  national  flag — a 
symbol  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
some  local  state — being  carried  into  a 
Christian  church,  and  sometimes  one 
even  sees  the  Cross  and  a  national  flag 
being  carried  in  church  in  the  same 
procession.  Whenever  I  see  that  I  find 
myself  filled  with  foreboding.  Here  are 
two  rival  religions :  traditional  Christ- 
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ianity  and  neopaganism.  They  are 
I  irreconcilable  with  one  another,  and 
each  of  them  is  armed  with  the  for¬ 
midable  force  of  a  fanaticism  derived 
from  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  past.” 

Dr.  Toynbee  finds  Christian  intoler¬ 
ance  a  heavy  burden  on  his  conscience. 
He  appeals  to  us  to  abandon  the  ideas 
that  God  is  “a  jealous  God”  and  that 
Christianity  is  “unique.”  But  these  are 
biblical  conceptions.  We  must  be  ready 
to  re-examine  their  meaning,  but  to 
abandon  them  is  a  very  different  thing. 
Not  for  the  first  time  Dr.  Toynbee 
quotes  the  retort  of  the  pagan 
Symmachus  to  St.  Ambrose  :  “It  is 
impossible  that  so  great  a  mystery 
should  be  approached  by  one  road 
only.”  He  comments  :  “Christianity 
has  never  answered  Symmachus.” 
Hasn’t  it  ?  Surely  Justin  Martyr  gave 
one  answer  and  St.  Augustine  another. 
In  our  own  day  much  is  written  about 
“the  scandal  of  particularity.”  Dr. 
Toynbee  has  a  right  to  think  that  none 
of  the  answers  will  do,  but  he  ought 
not  to  brush  aside  all  that  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  over  many 
centuries.  Yet  if  our  intolerance  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  a  man  of  goodwill 
like  Dr.  Arnold  Toynbee,  we  should 
take  heed.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  a 
fault  in  his  exposition  induced  us  to 
acquiesce  in  a  superficial  answer  to  a 
hard  question.  J.W.L. 

Third  Class  Christians? 

Church  and  People  in  an  Industrial  City. 

E.  R.  Wickham.  (Lutterworth 

Press.  30s.) 

This  is  an  important  book,  and 
merits  the  attention  not  only  of  church 
people  but  also  of  social  historians. 
Canon  Wickham  has  tried  to  do  two 
things  in  one  volume,  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  Church  in  industrial 


Sheffield  from  1700  to  the  present  day, 
and  to  offer  some  personal  conclusions 
as  to  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  a 
modem  society.  If  he  had  had  time  and 
opportunity,  two  separate  volumes 
would  have  given  him  a  better  chance 
to  work  out  this  double  task;  but  we 
may  be  thankful  for  a  book  which 
reflects  both  the  author’s  brilliant  and 
provocative  personal  opinions  and  also 
patient  and  thorough  scholarship.  And 
the  book  is  superbly  readable.  He  has 
not  only  resurrected  for  us  some  of 
C.  F.  G.  Masterman’s  magnificent 
judgements  on  the  religious  position  in 
1904 — “  Sunday  schools  conducted  by 
mild-mannered  and  generous  Buddhists 
would  draw  large  and  appreciative 
audiences  ” — but  has  preserved  for 
posterity  such  characters  as  one  Canon 
Harper,  who  ventured  to  defend  the 
consumption  of  Bass  at  a  Sheffield 
Church  Congress  meeting  in  1878  and 
provoked  “  unseemly  interruption  as  no 
other  subject,  unless  perhaps  ritualism, 
could  have  evoked.” 

Historians  will,  I  suspect,  find  the 
opening  chapters  the  most  satisfying. 
Canon  Wickham  has  worked  out  care¬ 
fully  and  in  detail  the  development  of 
parishes  and  congregations  from  the 
first  chapels-at-ease  opened  by  the 
Puritan  vicars  and  the  first  noncon¬ 
formist  meeting  of  1660 — which  used 
a  room  at  the  West  Bar  Workhouse. 
He  establishes  clearly  two  important 
points — which  are  not  unconnected. 
First,  to  quote  his  own  summary: 
“  From  the  emergence  of  the  industrial 
towns  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
working  class,  the  labouring  poor,  the 
common  people,  as  a  class,  substantially, 
as  adults,  have  been  outside  the 
churches.  The  industrial  working  class 
culture  pattern  has  evolved  lacking  a 
tradition  of  the  practice  of  religion.” 
And  second :  the  work  of  the  churches, 
and  particularly  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  was  most  grievously  influ-  Canon  Wickham  does  not  speak  so 
enced  and  handicapped  by  social  authoritatively  about  the  position  in 
snobbery  and  distinction,  particularly  Sheffield  after  1900,  for  local  details 
evident  in  the  system  of  pew  rents  are  as  yet  lacking,  and  he  is  forced  to 
which  effectively  put  the  poor  in  their  rely  more  on  evidence  from  London 
place.  Such  practices,  allied  to  the  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  Neverthe- 
emphasis  on  expensive  Sunday  clothes,  less,  his  chapter  on  “  Decline  and  Fall: 
drove  the  upper  working  class  to  chapels  1900  to  the  Present,”  is  full  of  wise 
where  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  comments,  which  cry  out  for  further 
proved  less  expensive,  and  kept  the  examination.  He  is  particularly  good 
really  poor  well  away  from  the  Church  on  the  insensitivity  of  the  Church  to 
altogether,  except  for  a  few  agencies  the  economic  problems  of  the  years 
like  the  Workmen’s  Mission  and  the  after  1900. 

Salvation  Army.  In  chapter  4  there  is  Canon  Wickham’s  last  chapter,  which 
a  telling  phrase  from  the  Sheffield  gives  as  it  were  a  justification  for  his 
Independent  of  August,  1879.  Writing  own  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
of  recruits  to  the  Salvation  Army  Church  in  an  industrial  society,  is 
meetings,  it  speaks  of  “  miserable  look-  brilliant,  though  too  brief.  It  must  be 
ing  wretches  .  .  .  men  in  whose  minds  read  after  the  rest  of  the  book,  which 
the  truth  was  probably  dawning  that  alone  can  give  the  historical  perspective 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  wear  by  which  his  conclusions  can  be 
patent  leather  boots  and  a  broadcloth  assessed. 

coat  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Mark  Gibbs. 

The  Christian  Frontier  Council 

is  arranging  a 

FRONTIER  LUNCHEON 

on  Thursday,  13th  November,  1958 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  112,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.l 
to  which  all  readers  and  their  friends  are  invited. 

At  12.45  a  buffet  lunch  will  be  served  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall. 

At  1.15  a  talk  will  be  given  in  the  King  George’s  Hall  on  : 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT- 
POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  ECCLESIASTICAL 

Speaker:  DANIEL  JENKINS 
Chairman:  SIR  JOHN  MAUD,  G.C.B.,  c.b  E. 

Discussion  will  follow  and  the  meeting  will  close  at  2  p.m. 

Tickets  will  be  necessary  for  admittance. 

These  should  be  obtained  not  later  than  lOtli  November  by  sending 
in  the  form  enclosed  in  this  number,  together  with  3  /6  per  person. 
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Birth  of  a  Plural  Society.  L.  H.  Gann.  (Manchester  University  Press,  25/-.) 
Bridge  is  Love,  The.  Hans  A.  de  Boer  (Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  15/-.) 
Broadcasting  (Sound  and  T.V.).  Mary  Crozier.  (O.U.P.,  7/6.) 

Century  of  Darwin.  Ed.  S.  A.  Barnett.  (Heinemann,  30/-.) 

Church  and  Race  in  S.  Africa.  Ed.  by  David  Paton.  (S.C.M.,  8/6.) 

Deep  Furrows.  I.  W.  Moomaw.  (Agricultural  Missions  Inc.,  $2.50.) 

Evelyn  Underhill.  Margaret  Cropper  (Longmans,  25/-.) 

Function,  Purpose  and  Powers.  Dorothy  Emmet.  (Macmillan,  28/-.) 

Healing  and  Salvation.  Dorothee  Hoch.  (S.C.M.,  6/-.) 

Human  Nature  under  God.  O.  H.  Baker.  (Association  Press,  $4.50.) 

Human  Situation,  The.  W.  MacNeile  Dixon.  (Pelican  Books,  5/-.) 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  The  (2  \o\s.).  F.  D.  Maurice.  (S.C.M.,  15/- each.) 

Lambeth  Conference .  (S.P.C.K.,7/6.) 

Lambeth  Speaks.  Dewi  Morgan.  (Mowbrays,  5  /-.) 

Look  Back  in  Love.  Beatrice  Hawker.  (Longmans,  15/-.) 

Muhammad  (Men  of  Wisdom  Series).  Emile  Dermenghem.  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  6/-.) 

New  Testament  in  Modern  English.  J.  B.  Phillips.  (Geoffrey  Bles,  45/-.) 

Not  Angels  but  Anglicans.  D.  L.  Edwards.  (S.C.M.,  8  /6.) 

Ordination  of  Women  to  the  Priesthood.  M.  E.  Thrall.  (S.C.M.,  8/6.) 

Our  Undying  Self.  Frank  Moyle.  (Longmans,  10/6.) 

Protestant  Ministry,  The.  Daniel  Jenkins.  (Faber,  12/6.) 

Providence.  Roger  Hazelton.  (S.C.M.,  15/-.) 

Saint  John  the  Baptist  (Men  of  Wisdom  Series).  Jean  Steinmann.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  6/-.) 

Sins  of  the  Day.  (Longmans,  4  /6.) 

U.N.  Special  Scientific  Committee  Report  on  Atomic  Radiation. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PAPER-BACKS  RECEIVED 

Case  for  Re-Incarnation,  The,  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead  (City  Temple  Literary  Society, 

1 16) ;  Come  In,  Kathleen  Carpenter  (Highway  Press,  3  /6) ;  Conversations  between 
the  C.  of  E.  and  the  Methodist  Church  (S.P.C.K.  and  Epworth,  3/6);  David  Hume, 
A.  H.  Basson  (Pelican  Books,  3/6);  Disengagement  in  Europe,  Michael  Howard 
(Penguin  Special,  2/6);  Freely  Give,  Thomas  Fenton  (Faith  and  Skill  Series), 
(Cargate  Press,  2 /-) ;  Great  Venture,  A.  H.  Dammers  (Hi^way  Press,  2 /6) ;  In  the 
Shadow  of  Nine  Dragons,  Eric  Hague  (Highway  Press,  3  /6) ;  Kikuyu  Martyrs,  E.  M. 
Wiseman  (Highway  Press,  3/6);  Listen  to  the  Wind,  Douglas  Webster  (Highw^'y 
Press,  2/6);  On  Missionary  Service,  David  Evans  (S.A.G.M.,  1/-);  Theory  of 
Evolution,  The,  J.  M.  Smith  (Pelican,  3/6);  Training  for  the  Ministry,  R.  H.  T. 
Thompson  (Presbyterian  Bookroom,  3/6). 


PAMPHLETS  OF  IMPORTANCE 

Very  large  numbers  of  pamphlets  and  paper-backed  booklets  are  now  published 
each  year,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  which  are  worth  serious  attention. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Christian  Pamphlets,  a 
body  which  has  been  selecting  and  reviewing  pamphlets  since  1946,  we  shall  in 
future  offer  each  quarter  a  selected  list  of  pamphlets  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
We  shall  try  to  grade  them  by  a  simple  system  of  stars;  two  stars  (*♦)  will  indicate 
a  pamphlet  of  exceptional  importance,  one  star  (*)  that  it  is  a  very  good  piece 
of  work,  and  a  listing  without  a  star  will  indicate  that  it  is  worth  attention  if  you 
are  interested  in  the  subject  concerned.  Our  first  list  will  appear  in  our  January 
1959  issue. 
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Biblesy  Prayer  Books 


Theology 


For  Christmas:  The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English  (1  vol.) 
tr.  J.  B.  Phillips  (cloth  45/-:  half  leather  84/-).  The  Authorised 
Version  of  the  N.T.  designed  for  meditation :  legible  type, 
elegant  layout  and  beautiful  colour  prints  from  the  Trks  Riches 
Heures  du  Due  de  Berry  (cloth  84/-;  leather  252/-). 

We  also  recommend:  C.  S.  Lewis,  Reflections  on  the  Psalms 
(12/6);  Austin  Farrer,  Freedom  of  the  Will  (Gilford  Lectures 
28/-);  H.  L.  Philp,  Jung  and  the  Problem  of  Evil  (30/-). 

HATCHARDS 
187  Piccadilly,  W.l 

Philosophy  Religious  Books  Dept.  Psychology 


Hope  deferred  .  .  . 

We  plan  to  produce  OVER  THREE 
QUARTERS  OF  A  MILLION  POUNDS 
WORTH  of  Scriptures  in  1958.  Even  these 
will  not  meet  world  demands,  which  ask  from  us 
NEARLY  A  MILLION  POUNDS  WORTH. 
Production  restricted  by  £160,000  means  that 
thousands  of  people  must  WATT  another  year 
or  more,  for  the  Word  of  God  in  Asian  and 
African  Tongues.  HELP  US  to  avoid  delay, 
and  the  disappointment  which 

.  .  .  maketh  the  heart  sick 

THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY 
146,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

from  which  literature  on  this  urgent  situation  is  available 


GIFTS  TO: 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  the  London  City  Mission  employs  150 
missionaries  in  a  glorious  work  of  evangelisation 
in  the  Metropolis?  Do  you  know  that  their 
principal  activity  is  door-to-door  visitation, 
whereby  they  reach  thousands  of  people  weekly 
who  never  enter  a  place  of  worship  ?  Do  you 
know  that  each  year  more  than  820,000  Scripture 
Portions  and  Gospel  Tracts  are  distributed. 

7 

m 

LONDON  CITY  MISSION 

6  ECCLESTON  STREET,  S.W.I 


SPREADING 
THE  GOSPEL 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Church  to  take  the  Gospel  to  all  men.  She 
cannot  fulfil  her  vocation  if  she  neglects  those  whom  the  business 
of  seafaring  takes  from  Home  and  Church. 

This  Society,  now  working  in  over  80  ports  throughout  the  world, 
urgently  needs  the  help  of  missionary-hearted  people. 

General  Superintendent :  Rev.  CYRIL  BROWN,  O.B.E.,  M.A. 
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THE  MISSIONS  TO  SEAMEN 

4  (R)  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.1 
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